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Behind  every 

successful  woman 

are  other  successful  women 


Beverly  Kees,  Assistant  Managing  Editor 

Minneapolis  Tribune 


In  modern  “enlightened”  times,  women  increasingly  are  being  promoted 
to  management  jobs.  Male  bosses  then  tend  to  stand  back  with  arms  folded  to 
see  if  the  women  will  sink  or  swim.  Without  help,  they  often  sink. 

Traditionally  men  have  gotten  together  on  racquetball  courts,  softball 
fields  and  golf  courses  to  build  friendships  and  contacts,  to  pass  on 
information  and  to  give  and  take  advice.  Women  in  management,  usually  few 
in  number  and  scattered  throughout  their  companies,  have  been  isolated  and 
haven’t  even  known  the  value  of  such  contacts. 

Without  those  contacts,  women  have  been  slow  to  perceive  that  it  takes 
more  than  technical  skill  and  hard  work  to  succeed  as  managers.  Only  recently 
have  women  learned  they  can’t  succeed  alone — any  more  than  men  do. 

In  October  1977,  our  personnel  director,  Marilyn  Kemme,  suggested 
management  women  from  various  departments  get  together  regularly  and 
informally.  We’ve  been  meeting  every  other  Wednesday  since.  Any  woman 
achieving  a  specific  management  level  is  invited.  We  are  not  an  official 
company  activity.  We  have  no  dues,  by-laws  or  minutes.  We  are  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  get  together  over  lunch  to  talk. 

We  represent  news,  advertising,  research,  law,  marketing,  planning, 
personnel,  finance,  promotion  and  public  affairs.  We  talk  about  what  our 
various  departments  do,  what  changes  are  coming  up,  what  problems  we’ve 
encountered  both  as  women  and  managers.  We  swap  titles  of  useful  books, 
funny  stories  and  horror  stories.  We  now  know  people  we  can  call  when  we 
need  help  or  information. 

We’ve  learned  that  our  best  hope  for  support  is  from  each  other  and  it’s 
been  a  joy  to  give  and  receive  that  support.  We  are  no  longer  isolated.  It’s  an 
important  and  rewarding  change. 


Rising  costs  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  publication  make  Copley  News  Service  the  best 
buy  of  the  year  in  news,  features  and  columns! 


Whether  you’re  interested  in  our  big  Full  Mail  Service  or  one  of  our  incomparable 
camera-ready  mini  or  maxi  feature  packages,  we  have  the  right  service  for  your 
newspaper.  If  you’re  not  already  one  of  our  hundreds  of  clients,  make  it  your  first  order 
of  business. 


Please  send  me: 

□  A  sample  of  the  Full  Mail  Service 
Scanner-ready,  AP  or  UP!  high-speed  wires 

□  A  sample  of  the  camera-ready  packages 

□  A  list  of  the  camera-ready  mini-packages 

cw>8  Swvice 

Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers 


MAIL  TO:  Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  1 90  San  Diego,  CA.  921 1 2 
(714)299-3131 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 

Zip _ Phone _ 
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After  24  years  of  appearing  in  daily  and  Sunday  favorite  Great  Dane  is  making  personal  appear- 
newspapers,  United  Feature  Syndicate’s  “Marma-  ances  throughout  the  country  at  conventions, 
duke”  is  going  into  show  business.  fairs,  parks  and  shopping  centers. 

Now  the  star  of  his  own  live  show,  America’s 

Bookings  for  the  20-25  minute  show  are  being  taken  now.  For  information  and  rates  call  or  write: 

WILLIAM  SHILLING  (813)  371-3707  or  JAY  POYNOR  (212)  557-2316 
SHILLING  THEATRICAL  PRODUCTIONS  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  BOX  11817  200  Park  Avenue 

Sarasota,  FL  33578  New  York,  NY  10017 
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The  perfect  editor,  they  told  us,  would  have  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  the  disposition  of  an  angel,  the  tractability 
of  a  dog,  and  the  voice  of  a  morning  dove. 

Out  of  these  (and  other  more  concrete)  suggestions, 
we  developed  the  Teleram  2277,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  text  editing  /  communicating 
display  terminals  on  the  market.  A  reporter’s  dream. 

The  2277  provides  virtually  unlimited  data  storage 
(up  to  84,000  characters  on  each  easily- removable 
floppy  diskette).  It  features  a  full  range  of  editing  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  overwriting;  inserting  or  deleting  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  entire  areas  of  text;  word  integrity  and 
string  search  for  replacing  a  character,  word,  or  phrase 
within  the  text. 

You  can  write,  scroll  through,  edit,  retain  and/or  trans¬ 
mit  up  to  84,000  characters  (about  14,000  words). 
Most  important,  the  2277  is  a  two-way  communicating 
system  that  can  transmit  or  receive,  at  high  speed, 
over  regular  phone  lines,  specially-dedicated  lines,  or 
direct  cable  to  the  sending  or  receiving  device. 

The  2277  is  a  stand-alone  terminal  that  operates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  computer  system,  thereby  giving  you 
a  safe  method  of  copy  creation  and  retention. 

The  perfect  editor?  Six  tough  reporters  said  it  was. 
And  we  believe  them. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
our  brochure. 

Teleram  Communications 
Corporation 
2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)  694-9270 
Telex  646658 

TELERPm 

The  easiest-going  editor  you’ll  ever  work  with. 
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19- 22— Inter-American  Press  Association,  mid-winter  board  of  directors, 

Hilton  Hotel,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

21- 23 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey  Motor 

Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23— Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  seminar.  Century  Center 

Hotel,  Atlanta. 

25-27— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Ritz 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

29-30 — Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association,  Continental  Regency  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 
29-30 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  Be¬ 
nson  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon 

29- April.  1 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Cascades 

Motel,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

30- 31 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  4 

conference.  Commodore  Perry  Motor  Inn,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

30-31 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  12  conference.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

30-Apr.  1 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  5  conference.  Cen¬ 
tury  Center,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

APRIL 

4-6 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  spring  meeting,  Fairfield  Glade,  Tenn. 
4-7 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  annual  conference, 
Windsor  Hotel;  Melbourne,  Australia. 

7-8 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  mechanical  conference,  McKim- 
mon  Extension  Education  Center,  N.  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh. 

7-10 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  convention,  Sheraton 
Inn,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

9- 11 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla. 

16 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

18-20— PNPA/IAMA  Advertising  conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pa. 

23- 25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention, 

Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

23 —  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

24 —  United  Press  International,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

24- 27 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

25- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  conference. 

Dutch  Inn,  Orlando,  Florida. 

29-May  2 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  Hilton, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Assoc.,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
6-9 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Hilton  Inn, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

10- 13 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  50th  anniversary  sales 

conference,  Marriott,  Orlando. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon 
Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

15- 18 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  convention,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Canyon  Hotel, 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

20-24 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Minneapolis. 

JUNE 

2- 7 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Research  Institute, 

Production  Management  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention 
Center,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

3- 6— Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  Marquette  Inn,  Min¬ 

neapolis,  Minn. 

16- 19— National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

16-21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel, 
_ Phoenix.  Ariz. _ 
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Canon  is  making  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 
up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 

Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon's  superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It’s  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 
half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to  * 
reproduce  originals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  printouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com-  - 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double¬ 


Canons 


deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 
button. 

It’s  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 
Another  advantage;  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  "M"  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It’s  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  high  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization.  _ 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 
Better  still,  see  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824 
is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you’d  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We’ll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 

^  □  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me.  T 

I  □  Please  send  information  on  the  NP'1824.  | 

iO  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me  i 
what  the  NP-1824  can  do.  * 


Canoif  j 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER  j 

DI^I824  j 

Copier  Division  Canon  USA.  Inc.,  EP3  I 
^10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042J 


Photo  credits 

Mike  Mullen,  a  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  staff 
photographer,  is  the  first  photographer  in  the  42-year 
history  of  the  Press  Photographers  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  competition  to  win  3  of  the  5  top  photo  awards 
in  one  year. 


Mullen,  a  native  of  Los 
Angeles,  got  his  initial 
training  as  a  photography 
analyst  in  military  intelli¬ 
gence  and  spent  18 
months  in  Vietnnam.  He 
subsequently  studies  pho¬ 
tography  in  Los  Angeles 
and  worked  freelance, 
joining  the  newspaper  in 
1973. 

His  first-place  winners 
are  shown  here. 


"Oil  Tank  Fire" — 
fire  category 


"Trapped  Kid" — news  category 


'Flight  of  the  Phoenix" — feature  category 


Newsbriefs 


New  Sunday  edition  planned 

The  Courier-Post  in  Camden,  N.J.  will  publish  a  Sunday 
edition  in  the  fall.  N.S.  Hayden,  who  was  recently  named 
publisher  of  the  Gannett  paper,  said  no  firm  target  date  has 
been  set. 

♦  *  * 

Risser  wins  Stokes  Award 

James  Risser,  Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  won  the  1978  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award, 
Julius  Duscha,  director  of  The  Washington  Journalism 
Center,  announced. 

Risser  received  the  $1,000  award,  which  was  presented  to 
him  on  March  8  at  a  luncheon  in  Washington,  for  a  series  of 
articles  demonstrating  the  high  cost  of  modem  farming  to  the 
natural  environment  of  the  United  States. 

The  Stokes  Award  has  been  given  annually  since  1958  for 
the  best  analysis  or  comment  in  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
development,  use  and  conservation  of  energy  sources,  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  or  other  conservation  and 
natural-resource  issues.  There  were  93  entries  in  the  1978 
competition. 

Risser  also  won  the  1971  Stokes  Award. 

9ic 

Polk  winners  announced 

A  series  of  articles  detailing  corruption  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  won  Washington  Post  reporter 
Ronald  Kessler  a  second  George  Polk  Memorial  Award, 
given  by  Long  Island  University. 

Kessler  was  previously  cited  in  1973  for  community  ser¬ 
vice  in  series  that  described  conflicts  of  interest  at  non-profit 
hospitals  in  the  Washington  area  and  another  revealing 
kickbacks  and  hidden  fees  contained  in  settlement  costs 
charged  to  home  buyers. 

Other  prizes  announced  February  1 1  included: 

Posthumous  awards  to  NBC  News  correspondent  Don 
Harris  and  cameraman  Bob  Brown,  who  were  killed  along 
with  three  others,  including  Representative  Leo  J.  Ryan 
(D.-Calif.)  after  visiting  Jonestown  in  Guyana. 

Eddie  Adams  of  the  Associated  Press  for  photographs  of 
the  Rhodesian  civil  war,  a  third  Polk  prize  for  Adams. 

John  F.  Burns,  John  Darnton  and  Michael  T.  Kaufman  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  coverage  of  Africa. 

Jane  Shoemaker,  Thomas  Ferrick,  Jr.  and  William  Ecen- 
barger  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  their  investigation  of 
corruption  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  for  its  coverage  of  the  deaths  of 
Mexican  Americans  at  the  hands  of  Texas  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Russell  Naker  of  the  New  York  Times  for  acuteness  of  his 
satirical  essays. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Records  set  by  L.A.  Times 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  achieved  an  all-time  high  in  daily 
circulation  when,  for  the  week  ended  February  17,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.059,324  copies  was  sold,  Vance  Stickell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  sales,  said. 

In  February,  1978,  the  price  of  home  delivery  increased  to 
$1 .50  a  week  from  $1 .40  and  in  October  the  single-copy  price 
increased  to  20^  daily  from  15^  and  to  60C  Sunday  from  50C. 

Stickell  said  that  final  tabulations  of  advertising  linage  for 
1978  showed  that  the  Times  had  exceeded  earlier  estimates. 
The  Times  published  a  record  158,445,524  lines  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1978,  16.5%  above  its  previous  high  of 
135,995.612  in  1977.  In  1978,  for  the  24th  consecutive  year, 
the  Times  was  the  world  leader  in  total  advertising  linage, 
based  on  Media  Records  comparisons. 
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Mimrs  ahead  for  iMHNspaper 
production  tochnologirP 
VOute  looking  at  it. 


The  people  you  see  here  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rockwell-Goss  research 
and  engineering  team.  They’re  the 
brains  behind  a  lot  of  breakthroughs 
in  print  production.  Rockwell-Goss 
has  more  than  350  engineers,  all  tops 
in  their  field.  That  gives  us  more 
R&E  strength  than  any  other  web 
offset  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Reinforcing  that  strength  are 
two  of  the  most  accomplished  high- 
technology  resources  in  the 
world:  Rockwell  International’s 
corporate-wide  profusion  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  the 
Rockwell  Science  Center.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  dialog  with  the  largest  customer 
installation  base  in  existence  and 


We  read  yen. 
we’re  Reckweli-dess. 

with  industry  organizations  provides 
our  R&E  team  with  valuable  insights 
into  the  needs  of  both  publishers 
and  pressmen. 

Part  of  our  R&E  team  concen¬ 
trates  on  current  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  part  on  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  equipment.  Between  them, 
they’re  probing  everything  from 
Surface  Energetics  to  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  techniques.  Metallurgical 
advances  to  microfiche.  Sensors 
to  computer-controlled  systems. 
Lighter  weight  materials  to  lasers. 

The  goal:  to  anticipate  future 
needs  and  respond  accordingly. 


With  ever-better  presses,  mailroom 
equipment,  material  handling  sys¬ 
tems  and  overall  print  production 
systems. 

What’s  ahead  for  newspaper 
production  technology?  More  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  profitability  for  you 
—  from  Rockwell-Goss. 

Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  sdenoe  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  « 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  end  Editor  Jsmes  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinsnd  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
*  ot  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31. 1977—25,036 


Surveillance  of  the  press 

Don’t  make  any  important  phone  calls  from  your  office  or 
your  home.  Use  public  telephones.  Someone  may  want  AT&T 
to  tell  them  who  you  called. 

Don’t  say  anything  important  to  anyone  on  the  telephone 
from  your  office  or  your  home.  Someone  may  want  to  know 
what  you  said  as  well  as  who  you  called.  A  wiretap  is  possible. 

Don’t  keep  any  records  in  your  house  or  your  office  about 
who  told  you  when,  where  and  what.  They  can  search  your 
office  and,  if  they  can  do  that,  they  can  search  your  home. 

Don’t  keep  any  records.  Period.  Destroy  them.  Don’t  let 
anyone  tell  you  anything  in  confidence.  You  have  no  right  to 
keep  a  secret. 

This  is  the  impact  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  It 
amounts  to  a  potential  of  total  surveillance  of  the  press  upon 
demand. 

Does  the  public  realize  that  if  these  things  can  be  done  to  a 
newsman  they  can  also  be  done  to  the  ordinary  citizen? 
Constant  surveillance  by  the  authorities!  What  authorities? 
Those  who  happen  to  be  in  power  at  any  given  moment.  Who 
will  it  be  next  year? 

If  this  sounds  a  little  like  Orwell’s  “Big  Brother’’  of  1984  its 
because  he  is  already  looking  over  our  shoulder. 

All  of  this  is  supposed  to  become  palatable  in  the  name  of 
“law  and  order.”  Of  course,  no  one  is  going  to  bother  the 
average  honest  citizen  but  the  government  must  be  able  to 
pursue  the  criminal  element,  the  argument  goes,  therefore 
government  must  be  able  to  secretly  examine  phone  records, 
tap  wires,  search  offices  of  newsmen. 

The  press  has  no  rights  not  available  to  the  average  citizen 
so,  conversely,  the  rights  of  the  average  citizen  must  be 
subjected  to  similar  searches  and  seizure. 

What  are  we  coming  to?  Why  has  there  been  no  public 
outcry  against  this  drift  to  totalitarianism?  We  were  “saved 
by  the  bell”  from  one  imperial  Presidency  that  used  these 
tactics.  Another  one  could  be  more  persistent  and  dangerous. 

Thought  control?  When  government  agencies  can  examine 
your  phone  calls,  search  your  offices,  force  you  to  reveal  your 
sources  and  your  confidential  information,  possibly  examine 
your  motives  and  thought  processes  in  writing  or  saying 
what  you  did,  we  are  there. 
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Letters _ 

OVERLOOKED 

What  is  almost  overlooked,  certainly 
not  stressed,  in  the  altercation  between 
Russ  Wiggins  and  the  savants  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  clause. 

It  is  to  help  guarantee  that  the  people 
have  sufficient  information  with  which  to 
govern  themselves  intelligently  in  a 
democracy. 

How  can  this  purpose  be  achieved 
with  a  “you  can  print  it  if  you  get  it” 
policy?  Usually  adherents  to  such  a  nar¬ 
row  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  also  mutter,  “and  try  to  get  it  if  you 
can,  ha  ha  ha.” 

If  our  laws  don’t  include  freedom  to 
gather  the  news  as  well  as  to  print  it, 
those  laws  should  be  strengthened.  Any 
judge  who  interprets  the  clause  narrowly 
disgraces  the  bench. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
(MacDougall  is  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  for  Northwestern  University.) 

3)c  3K 

IRRELEVENT 

In  February  17’s  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column.  Professor  Harold  Nel¬ 
son  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  founding  fathers,  especially 
Thomas  Jefferson,  intended  First 
Amendment  press  freedoms  to  restrict 
only  the  federal  government  from  cen¬ 
sorship  activities,  not  the  state  govern¬ 
ments.  This  interpretation  of  the  first  and 
tenth  amendments  may  have  been  tena¬ 
ble  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  today  arguments  on 
this  basis  are  largely  irrelevant  for  both 
legal  and  practical  reasons. 

First,  on  the  legal  side,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  states: 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  since  this  amendment’s  ratification 
in  1868,  the  press  has  clearly  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  from  the  interference  of 
state  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
federal  authorities. 

On  the  practical  side,  any  argument 
exposing  the  press  to  regulation  by  the 
states  must,  to  be  consistent,  accept  the 

RETRACTION _ 

In  the  January  20,  1979  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  we  ran  a  story 
concerning  the  indictment  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  Robert  G.  Manfredi,  Publisher  of 
the  Westchester  News,  for  attempted 
grand  larceny  in  the  second  degree  in 
Manhattan  Superior  Court  in  New  York. 
Although  our  story  was  accurate,  the 
headline  and  front  page  lead  erroneously 
suggested  that  Mr.  Manfredi  had  been 
found  guilty  of  grand  larceny.  We  regret 
the  error. 
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states’  right  to  regulate  all  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms.  I  doubt  that  even  the 
most  avid  press  haters  would  be  com¬ 
fortable  with  state  restrictions  on  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  assembly, 
or  petition. 

Finally,  the  newspapers  of  1800  were 
far  different  from  the  journals  of  today. 
Since  Adolph  Ochs  purchased  the  New 
York  Times  in  18%,  objectivity  has  been 
the  standard  against  which  journalistic 
quality  is  measured.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  republic,  newspapers  were  highly 
politicized  journals  of  propaganda  de¬ 
signed  to  purvey  definite  points  of  view 
to  sympathetic  audiences  (Ironically, 
Jefferson’s  own  National  Gazette  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  early 
partisan  publications).  The  maturity  of 
today’s  American  press  certainly  merits 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  its  rights;  it 
would  be  tragic  to  cripple  the  press’  abil¬ 
ity  to  inform  the  public  on  the  basis  of 
abuses  from  another  century. 

In  sum  then,  legal,  logical,  and  practi¬ 
cal  considerations  all  point  to  a  single 
conclusion:  the  American  press,  in  its 
present  mature  state,  has  earned  the  ab¬ 
solute  right  to  gather  and  publish  the 
news  free  from  the  interference  of  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  or  local  authorities. 

James  C.  Lessersohn 
Hamilton  Hall  D-21 
Harvard  Business  School 
Boston,  Mass.  02163 

PICTURECAPTION 

1  certainly  don’t  agree  with  Edward 
Noble’s  comments  on  the  cutlines  re¬ 
garding  the  Wilkes-Barre  strike  story 
(E&P,  February  3). 

I  was  on  the  picket  line  October  9, 
1978,  when  Wackenhut  guards  attacked 
with  fire  extinguishers  and  hoses.  1  am  in 
the  photo  next  to  the  one  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  showing  guards  spraying  pick¬ 
ets.  1  can  assure  you — the  guards  sprayed 
the  pickets.  Dozens  of  people — pickets, 
police  officers  and  passerby — were 
coated  with  ammonia  and  water  during 
this  incident. 

Neither  cutline  referred  to  by  Noble 
was  misleading  and  neither  suggests 


Lagier  Frank 

AP  MEMBERSHIP — James  C.  Lagier 
has  been  named  deputy  director  of 
newspaper  membership  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  succeeding  Irwin  Frank. 
Frank  was  appointed  director  of  sales. 
Western  States,  based  in  Southern 
California. 

something  untrue.  1  know,  I  was  not  only 
there,  but  I  was  sprayed. 

Angelo  Dellario 

Pittston,  Pa.  18640 

4c  4c  * 

INQUIRIES 

Thank  you  for  the  nice  article  in  the 
January  27  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  our  new  kit.  We  have  received  quite  a 
few  inquiries  from  all  around  the  country, 
once  more  proving  E&P’s  readership. 

Mark  R.  Arnold 
(Arnold  is  director  of  advertising  for 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.) 

SHORT  TAKES 

An  undisclosed  out-of-control  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  this  morning  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  injury  lawsuit  filed  by  the  conduc¬ 
tor  of  a  Norfolk  and  Western  train  that 
was  involved  in  an  accident. — Fremont 
(Ohio)  News-Messenger. 

4c  4c  4e 

First  place  winner  of  the  First  Late  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  Massacre  Chili  Cookoff 
last  weekend  at  Circle  Bar  Truck  Corral 
was  the  Orehouse  Chili  Team  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  rather  than  the  Whorehouse  Chili 
Team  as  was  inadvertently  announced. 
— San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

*  *  * 

“Our  single  biggest  asses  is  our 
people,”  Anderson  commented. — Van 
Nays  (Calif.)  Valley  News. 


BIANNIC 

Chief  of  the  Peking  Bureau  of 
Agence  France-Presse,  veteran  cor¬ 
respondent  George  Biannic  files  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  from  inside  the 
world’s  largest  nation.  AFP’s  glob¬ 
al  network  of  correspondents  adds 
unique  breadth  to  the  .  .  . 

hosAn^efUmes  Wshm^onPost 
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PICTURE  OF  THE  YEAR.  Sadayuki  Mikami 

AP  JUDGED  NO.  1 1N  WORLD 


FIRST  PRIZE  IN  FEATURE  PICTURE 
STORIES  (top). 

Eddie  Adams  for  a  series  of 
8  pictures  of  white  Rhodesians  who 
live  under  a  daily  threat  of  death. 

FIRST  PRIZE  IN  NEWS  FEATURES 
(bottom). 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


The  World  Press  Photo  Holland  Founda¬ 
tion  awarded  its  1979  top  prize — Photo  of 
the  Year— to  photographer  Sadayuki 
Mikami  of  AP’s  Tokyo  staff.  His  picture  of  a 
demonstrator  engulfed  in  flames  during  a 
protest  at  Narita  Airport  in  Tokyo  was 
judged  the  best  of  3,760  photos  submitted 
by  720  photographers  representing  50  na¬ 
tions.  The  photo  also  won  first  prize  in  the 
spot  news  category. 


Special  Correspondent  Eddie  Adams 
won  in  news  features,  feature  picture 
stories  and  miscellaneous,  giving  The 
Associated  Press  firsts  in  4  of  11  categories 
and  the  overall  winner. 


The  World  Press  Photo  of  the  Year  is  the 
most  highly  respected  of  international 
photo  competitions.  We  are  proud  to  be 
judged  best  by  the  best. 


Eddie  Adams  for  his  photo  of  golfers 
in  Rhodesia  protected  by  armed 
security  guards. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MISCELLANEOUS 
CATEGORY  (below). 

Eddie  Adams  for  his  color  photo  of  an 
"untouchable”  in  Bihar,  India. 
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more  circukitioii 


St.  Louis 

Globe  -  Democrat 

271,248 

St.  Louis 

Post -Dispatch 

252,198 

*Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations;  Publishers'  Statements,  September  30.  1978 

Globe-Democrat 
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Front-line  coverage  non-existent 

China-Viet  war  poses 


problems  for 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“A  most  unusual  war  to  cover,”  says 
United  Press  International's  H.L. 
Stevenson  of  the  current  Indochina  bor¬ 
der  confrontations. 

The  UPI  editor/vicepresident  terms 
this  the  first  major  conflict  between  two 
countries  where  the  Western  press  has 
been  unable  to  get  anywhere  close  to  the 
front. 

And  the  Associated  Press’  foreign 
editor,  Nate  Polowetzky,  also  points  out 
‘‘the  basic  problem  is  first-hand  report¬ 
ing.” 

The  wire  service  bureau  staff  members 
and  the  Far  East  correspondents  of  such 
major  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  are  not 
allowed  visas  for  travel  to  the  front. 

The  brief  suspension  of  the  ban  on 
coverage  came  when  UPI’s  Alan  Daw¬ 
son,  Bangkok  bureau  chief,  and  a  CBS 
television  crew  accompanied  the  U.S. 
Congressional  team  that  was  escorted  to 
the  battlefront  from  Hanoi  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

‘‘It  was  very  brief,”  says  Stevenson, 
and  ‘‘certainly  we  would  have  preferred 
to  have  been  there  much  longer.” 

Stevenson  doubts  that  any  other 
Western  correspondent  will  get  in  now 
because  the  war  ‘‘does  seem  to  be  wind¬ 
ing  down.” 

Dawson  continues  to  report  the  war 
from  an  air  conditioned  office  in 
Bangkok,  his  desk  cluttered  by  various 
spikes  and  loose  sheets  of  paper  repre¬ 
senting  ‘‘the  monitoring  of  Radio  Hanoi 
in  three  of  12  languages.  Radio  Phnom 
Penh,  Radio  Peking,  Vietnam  News 
Agency,  Hsinhau,  Kyodo  (Japan), 
Akahata  (Japan’s  Communist  paper)  and 
a  variety  of  other  sources  ranging  up  to 
(or  down  to)  SPK,  Official  Organ  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea.” 

‘‘Western  reporters,”  adds  Dawson, 
‘‘for  the  most  part  are  covering  the  war 
from  Bangkok  and  they  can  do  it  in  a 
business  suit  if  they  choose.”  He  recalls 
the  Vietnam  front-line  troops  ‘‘gapped 
and  giggled”  at  the  U.S.  touring  party 
which  was  ‘‘hardly  dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  street  shoes  and  a  variety  of 
bright  shirts.” 

Many  Bangkok  evenings,  Dawson 


reporters 

says,  are  spent  in  discussion  with  ‘‘those 
ubiquitous  analysts  who  pop  up  in  our 
copy  too  frequently,  but  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  an  essential  part  of  war  cor¬ 
responding  in  Indochina,  1979.” 

Dawson  tried  to  explain  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  while  in  Hanoi  there  is  ‘‘no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  man  on  the  scene.”  Steven¬ 
son  notes,  ‘‘What  we  are  asking  is  a 
bureau  in  Hanoi.  We  realize  there  would 
be  restraint  on  travel,  but  we  would  like 
to  operate  in  that  capital.” 

Both  AP  and  UPI  are  receiving  official 
Communist  news  agency  photographs 
and  attributing  them  in  captions  and 
credit  lines  to  the  sources. 

A  limited  spot  check  of  photo  attribu¬ 
tion  noted  some  use  of  UPI  photos  cred¬ 
ited  to  Japanese  Defense  Agency  air- 


The  press  has  no  right  to  be  warned  in 
advance  when  the  government  seeks 
telephone  company  records  on  its  long¬ 
distance  toll  calls,  according  to  action 
this  week  (March  5)  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  was  the  result  when  the  Justices 
refused  to  review  a  ruling  by  a  lower 
court  that  held  that  news  media  are  not 
entitled  to  prior  notice,  even  when  the 
subpoenaed  records  may  identify  confi¬ 
dential  sources.  The  high  court  thus  re¬ 
jected  an  appeal  claiming  the  First 
Amendment’s  free  press  guarantees 
should  shield  the  news  media  from  such 
secret  government  action. 

In  this  latest  action  hostile  to  the 
media,  the  appeal  fell  one  vote  short  of 
obtaining  review.  Votes  of  four  Justices 
are  required  by  only  three  wanted  to  hear 
arguments  in  the  case — Justices  William 
J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  case  originated  in  a  lawsuit  filed 
by  the  reporters  committee  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  and  12  individual 
journalists,  all  of  whom  challenged  a 
widespread  practice  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  It  was 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


craft.  In  addition  to  Chinese  and  Viet¬ 
namese  official  agency  credit  in  photos, 
some  AP  credits  noted  in  the  check  in¬ 
cluded  Yomuri  Shimbun  (Tokyo)  and 
Hungarian  press  agency  M.T.I. 

The  non-existent  front-line  coverage 
by  the  Western  press  might  well  serve  as 
a  classic  example  of  what  happens  when 
two  countries  with  controlled  press  meet 
head-on. 

The  U.S.  correspondents  are  covering 
the  war  from  bureaus  in  Bangkok,  Hong 
Kong,  Tokyo,  Moscow,  Belgrade — and 
of  course  Washington — monitoring, 
checking  and  cross  checking  conflicting 
reports  and  assorted  intelligence. 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  for 
correspondents  and  analyists  in  the  past 
few  weeks  is  amply  evidenced  by  copy 
laced  with  such  phrases  as: 

‘‘Japan’s  Kyodo  News  Service  quoted 
an  unidentified  Chinese  official  in  Peking 
as  saying  ...” 

‘‘There  was  speculation  among 
analysts  in  Bangkok  that  ...” 

‘‘The  official  Chinese  news  agency 
Hsinhau  said  ...” 

‘‘A  Pentagon  source  in  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


routine  for  the  AT&T  to  make  available 
to  government  agencies  the  long¬ 
distance  telephone  filing  records  of  its 
subscribers  without  notice  to  those 
whose  records  were  to  be  released. 

A  subscriber’s  toll  records  contain  the 
date,  the  city,  and  the  connecting 
number  for  all  calls.  Court  documents 
indicate  that  the  Bell  System  made  such 
records  available  to  government  agen¬ 
cies  on  32,0(X)  occasions  from  March, 
1974  through  June  of  1975. 

Reports  in  1973  showed  that  various 
Nixon  Administration  agencies  had 
sought  telephone  records  in  attempts  to 
learn  the  identities  of  confidential  new 
sources.  After  the  reports,  the  journalists 
who  were  to  sue  AT&T  demanded  that 
the  company  give  advance  notice  when 
responding  to  such  government  requests 
and  that  it  reveal  instances  of  any  past 
release  of  information. 

AT&T  refused  to  change  its  subpoena 
compliance  policy  but  did  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  about  responses  to  previous  re¬ 
quests. 

After  the  suit  had  been  filed,  a  Federal 
trial  judge  dismissed  it  and  the  action 
was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
last  August. 


Top  Court  rebuffs  press 
on  protecting  sources 
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Gannett’s  new  suburban 
daily  here  to  stay:  Weil 


By  John  Consoli 

Today,  the  Gannett  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspaper  Group’s  morning 
daily  that  was  born  during  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  strike  last  August,  is 
here  to  stay,  according  to  Louis  “Chip” 
Weil,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
WRN  group. 

Following  a  presentation  on  the  new 
daily  at  this  week’s  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  winter  meeting,  Weil 
denied  industry  rumors  that  Today 
would  fold. 

While  admitting  that  circulation  was 
no  where  near  the  100,000  it  had  reached 
on  occasion  during  the  strike,  Weil  said 
circulation  has  leveled  off  to  between 
30,000  and  35,000  copies  a  day  and  the 
paper  “is  making  money.” 

Up  until  February  I,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  was  being  given  away  in  Today,  but 
during  that  first  month  when  advertisers 
began  to  pay  for  their  ads,  linage  has 
been  up  100%  over  what  management 
projected  it  to  be,  according  to  Weil. 

He  said  although  the  paper  is  making 
no  money  from  its  100  cover  price. 
Today  is  taking  in  significant  revenue 
from  classified  advertising. 

Weil  said  that  although  management 
anticipated  a  drop  of  7,000  to  10,000  in 
afternoon  subscription  sales  as  a  result  of 
the  group  coming  out  with  the  morning 
paper,  afternoon  sales  were  actually  up 
1 ,200  since  January  1 . 

“Today  is  not  a  freak,”  Weil  told  fel¬ 
low  New  York  publishers,  “and  it  was 
not  Just  another  strike  newspaper.” 

Weil  said  the  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  strike  simply  motivated  management 
to  move  ahead  more  quickly  in  coming 
out  with  a  regional,  morning  newspaper 
for  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties 
and  the  Northern  Bronx.  He  said  “long 
range  plans”  had  been  in  the  works  for  a 
morning  paper  prior  to  the  strike. 

Born  on  August  10,  1978,  Today  is  part 
of  an  interesting  concept.  The  paper  is 
sold  on  newsstands  only  and  its  goal  is  to 
reach  young,  apartment  dwelling  com¬ 
muters  and  older  persons  with  not  much 
interest  in  local  community  news. 

“The  evening  papers  (of  the  Gannett 
Westchester-Rockland  Group)  are  geo¬ 
graphically  edited,”  Weil  said.  “The 
morning  paper  (Today)  is  demograph- 
ically  edited.” 

Today’s  front  page  contains  as  much 
late-breaking  national  news  as  possible. 
World  and  national  news  and  Tri-state 
regional  news  follows  and  then  there  is  a 
Metro  news  section  that  contains  much 
news  generated  out  of  New  York  City. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  Associated 
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Press  or  Gannett  News  Service  wire 
copy.  Whatever  local  news  stories  do 
appear  are  run  primarily  in  the  Metro 
section  and  are  shorter  versions  of 
stories  that  will  appear  in  one  of  the  eight 
afternoon  papers.  Reporters  are  called 
on  to  file  two  stories. 

Today  began  with  only  a  managing 
editor  and  a  metro  editor  and  now  has  a 
staff  of  20  people.  The  staff  is  made  up  of 
primarily  desk  people.  Alex  Poletsky, 
who  had  been  news  editor  of  the  group’s 
Yonkers  daily,  is  managing  editor  of 
Today  and  Tom  McNamara  who  had 
been  city  editor  of  the  group’s  White 
Plains  paper  is  Today’s  metro  editor. 

The  front  page  of  Today,  according  to 
Weil,  is  designed  to  have  a  tabloid  look 
in  a  standard  size  format.  The  colorful 
red  banner  is  aimed  at  grabbing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  potential  readers  and  enhancing 
newsstand  sales. 

The  morning  paper’s  late  press  time  of 
3  a.m.,  enables  it  to  carry  as  much  late- 
breaking  news  and  sports  as  possible.  A 
television  in  the  newsroom  is  watched 
every  night  to  see  what  stories  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  tv-news.  More  in-depth  treat¬ 
ment  is  given  to  these  stories  in  Today. 

Sports  is  also  an  important  part  of  To¬ 
day,  according  to  Weil.  Sports  receives 
between  a  40  and  60  column  news  hole, 
he  said. 

“We  make  an  effort  to  get  all  the  West 
Coast  sports  scores  in  the  paper  and  we 
also  run  a  story  on  every  professional 
game  rather  than  just  on  the  local  pro 
teams,”  Weil  said.  Today  carries  only 
the  scores  of  local  high  school  teams  and 
the  respective  afternoon  paper’s  carry 
game  stories. 

Today  has  four  sections — upfront 
news,  sports,  lifestyle  and  business. 

Weil  said  there  has  been  a  specific  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  front  page  of  Today  and 
those  of  Gannett’s  Westchester  evening 
papers  clearly  different. 

Well  aware  of  the  strength  of  both  the 
New  York  News  and  the  New  York  Times 
in  Westchester,  Gannett’s  Westchester 
Group  put  on  a  massive  promotional 
campaign  to  tout  Today. 

Newspaper,  radio,  tv  and  billboard  ads 
were  used,  in  addition  to  point-of- 
purchase  rack  cards  and  window  post¬ 
ers.  Deliverers  were  supplied  with  red 
jackets  with  Today  on  them  and  t-shirts 
and  buttons  were  distributed. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  according 
to  Weil,  was  getting  a  good  position  on 
the  newsstands.  “Many  dealers  have  not 
displayed  us  right  because  of  the  long¬ 
standing  of  the  News  and  the  Times,”  he 
said. 

Weil  said  they  began  visiting  news¬ 


PROMOTION — Martin  Bartner,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
has  been  appointed  associate  publisher. 
"As  associate  publisher,  Bartner  will 
have  overall  responsibility  for  sales  and 
sales  related  activities.  He  will  direct  the 
business  operations  of  the  newspaper," 
Donald  E.  Newhouse,  vicepresident  said. 
Editorial  content  and  policy  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  Mort  Pye, 
editor. 


stand  dealers  at  random  and  paying  $25 
for  those  who  had  Today  in  a  prime  posi¬ 
tion. 

Today  has  more  than  1,000  honor 
boxes  scattered  throughout  Westchester 
County,  but  has  recently  run  into  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Yonkers  city  council  recently 
passed  an  ordinance  restricting  where 
honor  boxes  could  be  located.  Weil  said 
although  the  council  has  a  right  to  regu¬ 
late  the  location  of  honor  boxes  for  safe¬ 
ty’s  sake,  he  contends  the  ordinance 
cannot  be  so  restrictive  that  it  eliminates 
them  totally.  He  said  under  the  Yonkers 
ordinance,  50%  of  Today’s  honor  boxes 
would  have  to  go. 

White  Plains  was  considering  a  similar 
ordinance,  Weil  said,  and  another 
Westchester  community  council  had  its 
Public  Works  department  cut  the  honor 
box  chains  and  confiscate  them. 

Weil  said  Gannett  had  gone  to  court  to 
get  the  boxes  put  back  and  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  filing  suit  against  the  Yonkers 
council  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  less  restric¬ 
tive  ordinance.  Weil  said  the  ordinance 
also  affects  the  News  and  the  Times  and 
said  he  would  like  to  see  the  papers  join 
together  to  fight  such  an  ordinance. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  program  was  also  used  by 
Gannett  to  disclose  results  of  a  four  mar¬ 
ket  readership  survey. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  six  Gannett  newspapers:  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal;  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press; 
and  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  Leader 
and  Press. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  survey  was 
that  what  sells  the  newspaper  is  still 
largely  hard  news. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Knight  gives  Corneii  $250,000 


News  Council 
to  hear  six 
complaints 

The  National  News  Council  will  hold  a 
two-day  regular  meeting  at  its  headquar¬ 
ters,  One  Lincoln  Plaza  on  March  8  and 
9. 

Complaints  to  be  heard  by  the  council 
are: 

•  Theodore  Kheel  against  New  York 
magazine  for  alleged  malicious  publica¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  an  article  about 
Kheel  published  in  the  magazine. 

•  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  against  ABC-tv  News  for  alleged 
unfairness  and  bias  in  a  documentary, 
“Terror  in  the  Promised  Land.” 

•  Two  complaints  against  ABC-tv 
News  for  “20/20”  segments  on  low  level 
radiation  and  herbicides.  The  complaints 
charge  inaccuracies. 

•  A  complaint  against  CBS-tv  News 
charging  inaccuracy  and  bias  in  a  “60 
Minutes  report,  “Stop!  Police!” 

•  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
against  WCBS  radio  for  alleged  unfair¬ 
ness  and  inaccuracy  in  an  editorial  about 
Manhattan  Civil  Court  Judge  Taylor. 

•  A  complaint  against  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  for  alleged  inaccuracies  in 
articles  on  the  subject  of  nutrition. 

The  Council’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  will  consider  draft  statements 
on  cameras  in  the  courtroom  and  on 
search  and  seizure. 

The  Council  will  hear  from  John  Mor¬ 
ton  of  John  Muir  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.  in  its  continuing  study  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  ownership  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Consumer  Reports 
to  prepare  column 

Beginning  March  19,  Consumers  Un¬ 
ion,  publisher  of  Consumer  Reports 
magazine,  will  be  preparing  a  three-a- 
week  column  for  newspapers  through 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Titled  “From  Consumer  Reports”,  the 
new  column  is  designed  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  the  marketplace,  product 
ratings,  latest  news  on  consumer  ac¬ 
tivities,  legislation,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  from  Consumers  Union  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  offices. 

Through  its  42-year  history.  Consum¬ 
ers  Union  has  been  testing  products  and 
informing  the  public  of  governmental  and 
economic  developments  affecting  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
chartered  in  New  York  state  and  derives 
its  income  from  the  sale  of  its  magazine 
and  other  publications  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  funding  from  foundation  and 
government  grants.  The  staff  includes 
engineers,  technologists,  lawyers,  writ¬ 
ers,  editors  and  consultants. 
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John  S.  Knight,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editorial  writer,  has  donated  $250,000  to 
Cornell  University’s  writing  program. 

Knight  was  graduated  from  Cornell,  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1918. 

Knight’s  donation  will  protect  the 
school’s  writing  program  from  budget 
cuts,  according  to  Alain  Seznec,  dean  of 
Cornell’s  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cornell’s  writing  program  includes  a 
basic  program  involving  most  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  students,  a  writing  workshop 
for  students  with  writing  problems  and  a 
series  of  courses  for  gifted  students. 
Knight’s  contribution  also  will  allow  the 
school  to  upgrade  its  writing  programs, 
Seznec  said. 

Knight,  who  served  on  Cornell’s  board 
of  trustees  for  a  decade,  has  made 

Writing  awards 
established  by 
Evening  News 

A  journalism  achievement  program 
with  cash  awards  totaling  $17,500  has 
been  established  on  an  annual  basis  for 
properties  of  The  Evening  News  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  Detroit-based  communications 
company. 

Details  of  the  program  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  ENA  president  Peter  B. 
Clark  who  hailed  the  competition  as  an 
incentive  for  a  rededication  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  company’s  fundamen¬ 
tal  product — journalism. 

Award  winners  at  each  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  nine  properties,  print  and  broad¬ 
cast,  will  receive  a  cash  award  of  $1,000. 
Each  property  winner  will  be  considered 
for  category  competition  for  best  indi¬ 
vidual  or  team  effort,  best  work  under 
deadline,  best  work  on  a  series  or  mini¬ 
documentary,  and  best  overall  writing. 
Each  category  winner  will  receive  a  cash 
award  of  $1,500. 

A  grand  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
outstanding  journalistic  achievement 
from  among  the  company  finalists  and 
the  winner  will  receive  a  cash  award  of 
$2,500. 

Sale  announced 

Atmore  (Ala.)  Advance,  published  by 
Bob  Morrissette,  and  Brewton  (Ala.) 
Standard,  published  by  Tom  Gardner, 
have  been  sold  to  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Included  in  the 
sale,  announced  March  1,  was  Escambia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Inc.,  a  newspaper 
publishing  plant  in  Flomaton,  Ala. 
owned  by  Morrissette  and  Gardner.  The 
purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 


numerous  donations  to  the  university.  In 
1968,  he  endowed  the  John  S.  Knight 
Professorship  of  International  Studies  at 
Cornell. 

Weekly  group  joins 
Park  Newspapers 

Park  Newspapers  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
has  purchased  four  non-daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Oklahoma  with  a  combined  paid 
circulation  of  18,900. 

The  newspapers  are:  Broken  Arrow 
Ledger,  a  twice-weekly;  Tulsa  Southside 
Times,  weekly;  Bixby  Bulletin,  weekly; 
and  Jenks  Journal,  weekly. 

No  purchase  price  for  the  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Sellers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  McWilliams. 

Logicon  sells 
editing  system 
to  Pa.  daily 

Logicon,  Inc.  has  received  an  order 
from  the  Easton  F*ublishing  Company  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  for  a  TPS/6000  text  process¬ 
ing  system. 

Easton  will  use  the  TPS/6000  to  meet 
the  editorial  and  classified  ad  processing 
and  production  requirements  of  the  Eas¬ 
ton  Express,  an  afternoon  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  50,000. 

The  system  configuration  includes  42 
video  display  terminals  with  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  1 1/70  host  com¬ 
puter.  A  second  on-line  processor  will  be 
employed  for  business  data  processing 
and  will  also  be  available  as  a  backup 
computer. 

Harry  Schauwecker,  president  of  the 
company’s  Logicon-Intercomp  Division, 
noted  that  “The  Easton  order  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant  to  us  because  it  provides 
firm  evidence  of  the  competitiveness  of 
the  TPS/6000  for  a  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper  installation.” 

The  TPS/6000  is  manufactured  by  the 
Logicon-Intercomp  Division  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif. 

Tokyo  paper  buys 
Goss  offset  units 

Asahi  Shimbun,  the  largest  newspaper 
in  Japan,  uses  a  three-unit  Rockwell 
Goss  Metro  offset  press  at  its  Sentagaya 
plant  to  print  a  portion  of  its  more  than 
10  million  circulation. 

Located  in  Tokyo,  the  newspaper  uses 
its  Sentagaya  plant  to  test  printing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes.  Based  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Rockwell  Goss  units, 
Asahi  has  ordered  an  additional  four 
presses  from  Ikegai  Goss  for  its  new 
Tokyo  plant. 
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Special  sections 
chronicle  history 
of  local  Blacks 


After  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph- 
News  decided  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
commemorate  Afro  American  History 
Month  in  February,  1979,  with  a  special 
tabloid  section,  the  staff  found  a  blank 
spot  in  history. 

“We  should  have  known  that 
newspapers — including  this  one — failed 
to  record  many  of  the  accomplishments 
of  black  people  before  the  1960’s,”  said 
Don  Floyd,  Telegraph  managing  editor. 

“Heritage:  A  Portrait  of  Macon’s 
Blacks”  appeared  as  a  special  44-page 
section  in  the  February  18  edition  of  the 
newspaper,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper. 

Billy  Watson,  executive  editor,  said 
“Heritage”  represented  a  substantial 
commitment  of  a  Deep  South  newspaper 
with  a  limited  staff — eight  city-side 
reporters — to  coverage  of  blacks  in  the 
community.  “This  was  purely  a  news 
project  .  .  .  there  are  no  ads  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Watson  questioned:  “What  does  the 
content  of  this  special  supplement  to  the 
Sunday  paper  prove?  .  .  .  some  will  say 
it  paints  a  sorry  picture  of  life  as  blacks 
have  had  to  live  it  in  Macon.  Others  will 
say  it  shows  how  much  progress  blacks 
have  made  here  in  recent  years  .  .  . 

“Perhaps,  if  ‘Heritage’  does  nothing 
else,  it  will  draw  attention  to  the  dispar¬ 
ity  that  clearly  exists  between  equal  op¬ 
portunity,  which  may  exist,  and  equal 
status,  which  clearly  is  a  long  way  off,” 
noted  Watson.  “We  hope  it  will  imbue  in 
each  reader,  black  and  white,  a  deep 
sense  of  concern  about  the  gap  between 
the  two,  and  a  personal  commitment  to 
do  everything  reasonable  and  possible  to 
close  it.” 

City  editor  Dewey  Knudson  insisted 
that  the  entire  staff  be  involved  in  the 
project  begun  in  late  1977  and  christened 
in  early  1978  by  then  assistant  managing 
editor  Eddie  Robinette.  Dozens  of 
Macon  residents  allowed  Telegraph  re¬ 
porters  into  their  homes  and  offices  for 
questioning. 

Topics  included  the  history  of  blacks 
in  Macon,  the  first  black  legislator,  in¬ 
fluential  blacks,  how  blacks  fare  in  educa¬ 
tion,  sports  greats  from  Macon,  medicine 
and  black  doctors,  the  elderly  blacks 
who  rose  from  slavery,  blacks  in  city  hall 
and  politics  and  black-owned  small 
businesses. 

One  feature,  “Treatment  of  blacks  in 
press  changed  over  the  years,  too,”  by 
Alan  Sverdlik,  commented  that  even  the 
news  was  separate.  He  said  that  the 
news  industry  reflected  the  notion  that 
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black  people  were  no  part  of  society,  and 
that  the  local  media  were  no  exception. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News  62  years  ago  began 
publishing  a  special  page  of  news  for 
black  readers  and  that  the  special  section 
endured  until  1969 — long  after  segrega¬ 
tion  was  outlawed.  In  1917,  under  pub¬ 
lisher  W.T.  Anderson,  the  Telegraph- 
News  began  “colored  page,”  a  potpourri 
of  wedding  announcements,  church  and 
business  news,  obituaries  and  theatre 
listing  to  attract  black  readers. 

After  World  War  11,  the  “colored 
news”  made  up  four  columns  during  the 
week  and  two  full  pages  on  Sunday.  The 
page  logo  on  the  “four-star”  edition 
read:  “This  department  is  edited  and 
managed  exclusively  by  colored 
people.” 

Anderson  said  white  subscribers 
would  become  enraged  when  the  edition, 
circulated  exclusively  in  the  black  com¬ 
munity,  inadvertently  ended  up  on  their 
doorstep.  “White  families  said  they 
didn't  want  that  nigger  news,”  Anderson 
recalled. 

Mildred  Anderson,  who  is  now  news¬ 
room  receptionist,  was  “colored  editor” 
from  1951  to  1969,  when  the  section  was 
discontinued.  She  edited  the  articles,  laid 
out  the  pages  and  sold  advertisements 
out  of  a  separate  office.  “They  thought 
black  people  would  feel  more  comforta¬ 
ble  working  near  black  businesses.”  she 
said.  “If  I  had  to  use  the  restroom,  I  had 
to  go  to  the  funeral  home.”  When  the 
paper  moved  offices,  she  was  left  behind. 

“I  was  so  mad  that  I  stormed  out  of 


the  citizen 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS  on  blacks  living  in 
Macon,  Ga.  and  Gary,  Ind.  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  in 
those  cities. 

the  building.  I  guess  they  thought  I  pre¬ 
ferred  being  on  Cotton  Street.”  Four 
years  later,  she  was  finally  moved,  too. 

The  Macon  Times,  a  black  weekly,  was 
started  in  the  1960’s.  The  Macon  Courier 
started  in  1973  with  the  purpose  of 
“plugging  the  vacuum  as  it  related  to  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the 
black  community.” 

Watson  says  the  Macon  daily  has 
changed.  Now,  he  says,  news  about 
black  people  is  handled  according  to  the 
same  standards  as  news  about  white 
people,  except  that  we  make  an  extra 
effort  to  produce  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  about  black  people  who  ordinarily 
wouldn’t  make  the  paper.” 

Three  of  the  reporters  on  the  paper  are 
black,  including  the  editor  of  the  Georgia 
Living  section  Tethel  White.  Yvonne 
Shinhoster  is  on  general  assignment, 
along  with  Sidney  Hill.  Freddie  Bentley 
is  a  photographer,  and  Brenda  Gilchrist 
of  the  Macon  News  is  the  first  black 
news  desk  editor.  Sherry  Howard,  an 
education  writer  now  with  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  did  much  of  the  work  for 
“Heritage”  while  on  staff  in  Macon. 

ifc  :|c 

Another  Knight-Ridder  newspaper, 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  published  a  special  black  history 
section.  Its  16-page  section  used  material 
from  the  tabloid  The  Record,  distributed 
by  the  NAACP,  the  Anti- Defamation 
League  and  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  and  expanded  on  the 
material  to  localize  the  news  about 
blacks  in  Gary. 

Most  of  the  31  daily  and  weekly  papers 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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MINORITY  HIRING  SEMINAR — Robert  C.  Maynard,  Gannett's  full-time  advisor 
on  equal  opportunities  (foreground)  sits  across  the  table  from  his  wife,  Nancy 
Hicks,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Journalism  Education  Summer  Program  for  Minor¬ 
ity  Journalists,  and  Warren  Lerude,  publisher  of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal.  Maynard  and  Hicks  conducted  a  seminar  on  minority  hiring 
at  the  newspapers  in  February. 

Initiative  and  interest: 
keys  to  desegregation 


To  effectively  desegregate  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  company,  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  leadership.  And,  just  as 
importantly,  all  other  employees  in  that 
company  must  treat  each  other  as  equals. 

That  was  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of 
thought  expressed  by  former  Washington 
Post  editorial  writer  Bob  Maynard  and  his 
wife,  Nancy  Hicks,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times,  before  approxi¬ 
mately  40  employees  of  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Journal. 

Maynard  was  hired  by  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  group  as  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employment  consultant  and  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  implementing 
affirmative  action  programs  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  78  newspapers. 

Maynard  thinks  Gannett  has  a  good 
opportunity  to  improve  its  record  of 
minority  hiring. 

"The  potential  is  there  (at  Gannett) 
because  there’s  interest  in  doing  it  at  the 
top,’’  he  said.  "Just  one  or  two  editors 
can’t  do  it.  But  if  the  people  at  the  top 
show  that  it  will  be  done,  and  everybody 
works  together,  then  it  can  be  done.” 

Of  Gannett’s  roughly  19,000 
employees,  which  includes  the 
employees  of  agency  operations  as  well 
as  part-time  employees,  1,134  are  black. 
That’s  about  5.8%,  while  blacks  repre¬ 
sent  1 1 .5%  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Of  those,  110  are  in  professional  or 
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management  positions.  Of  the  4.890  pro¬ 
fessional  and  mangement  positions  in  the 
company.  2.2%  are  filled  by  blacks. 

Maynard  said,  "Our  institutions,  like 
corporations,  ought  to  seek  to  be  multina¬ 
tional,  and  multicultural,  because  that’s 
the  way  our  society  is.  All  of  our  editors 
ought  to  think  about  that  society  in  multi¬ 
national  terms.” 

The  Gazette  and  Journal  are  members 
of  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Ms.  Hicks  is  interim  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education  Sum¬ 
mer  Program  for  Minority  Journalists  at 
the  University  of  California- Berkeley. 
The  Gazette  and  Journal  have  hired  two 
full-time  reporters  from  the  minority 
journalist  program. 

Two  sessions,  with  employees  from 
virtually  every  department  of  the  two 
newspapers,  were  held  in  February. 

"Recently,  we  asked  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
lishers  how  they  got  to  where  they  are 
today,  and  we  asked  the  same  thing  of 
minority  and  female  reporters,”  Maynard 
said.  "In  each  case,  their  answers  fol¬ 
lowed  similar  lines.  Each  person  had  their 
own  initiative.  They  wanted  a  profession 
and  they  worked  at  it.  And  some  manager 
took  an  interest  and  said,  M  want  to  see 
your  career  move  ahead.’ 

"These  are  two  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  affirmative  action.  You  need 
the  initiative  from  the  individual  and  the 


compassion  and  willingness  from  the 
management  to  help  a  minority  or  female 
career  advance,”  Maynard  said. 

Maynard  said  that  Warren  Lerude, 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  and  Journal,  has 
committed  himself  to  the  hiring  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  more  minority  members  and 
females. 

Lerude,  in  explaining  some  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  newspapers’ 
stance  on  minority  and  female  hiring, 
said,  "We  believe  our  newspapers  have 
an  obligation  to  provide  opportunity  on 
an  equal  basis,  not  only  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  minorities  but  for  the  good  of  the 
newspapers  themselves  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large. 

"There’s  a  catchy  phrase  being  used  in 
Gannett  newspapers  that  the  leadership 
of  our  newspapers  ought  to  reflect  the 
readership.  It  should,  and  we’re  trying  to 
do  something  about  it,”  Lerude  said. 

"We  wish  to  communicate  this  com¬ 
mitment  to  each  of  the  330  persons  who 
work  here.  We  need  action,  so  we  are 
having  department  heads  specifically 
consider  minorities  and  women  on  each 
occasion  that  there  is  a  job  opening  or 
promotion  at  the  Gazette  and  Journal,” 
Lerude  said. 

In  less  than  a  year,  the  number  of 
minority  employees  at  the  Journal  and 
Gazette  has  risen  from  2%  of  the  total 
work  force  to  8%,  Lerude  said. 

"Daily  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
published  by  white  people  for  white 
people.  By  bringing  in  more  minority 
employees,  we’re  raising  our  level  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  thereby  helping  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  well  as  the  newspaper  and  the  field 
of  journalism  as  a  whole,”  Lerude  said. 

The  newspaper  industry  as  a  whole  is 
guilty  of  promoting  an  all-white  image 
that  in  several  instances  might  alienate 
minorities  and  women  to  the  point  that 
they  will  not  seek  employment  or  try  for 
promotions,  Ms.  Hicks  said.  But  there 
are  a  variety  of  things  a  newspaper  can  do 
to  change  that,  she  said. 

"There’s  got  to  be  a  way  to  bring 
minority  groups  into  the  regular  stories  of 
the  paper  so  that  it  seems  that  minority 
stories  are  nothing  more  than  a  reflection 
of  the  community.  For  instance,  when 
you  do  a  story  on  inflation,  instead  of  just 
writing  about  how  much  the  family  mak¬ 
ing  $30,000  a  year  is  suffering,  you  ought 
to  include  how  a  black  family  is  making 
ends  meet  living  on  welfare  or  social  se¬ 
curity,”  she  said. 

"One  bad  example  of  reporting  we  saw 
in  several  papers  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
one  in  which  several  churches  in  that  city 
were  asked  whether  their  donations  and 
tithes  had  gone  down  as  a  result  of  infla¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  ministers  interviewed  in 
that  story  were  white,  which  was  rather 
ridiculous  since  at  least  50%  of  the 
churches  there  are  black,”  Ms.  Hicks 
said. 

Bill  Rassmussen,  director  of  career 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Neuharth  says  1 -paper 
towns  don’t  exist 


By  Henry  Lee 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  Publishers  Association, 
set  a  course  of  action  to  counter  increas¬ 
ing  government  pressures  at  the  (Feb. 
22-24)  South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

Otherwise,  he  and  others  at  this  1 1 4th 
yearly  state  meeting  at  Columbia  viewed 
the  industry  with  varying  degrees  of  op¬ 
timism.  Also,  officers  were  elected  and 
annual  awards  presented. 

Neuharth  felt  all  aspects  of  the  First 
Amendment  must  be  considered  and 
public  support  sought.  “The  First 
Amendment  is  the  right  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  to  speak  out  .  .  .  without  fear  of 
government  interference,”  the  director 
of  the  Gannett  group  asserted.  “.  .  .  the 
right  of  all  of  the  people  to  a  free  press 
and  through  that  free  press  to  the  facts 
every  American  needs  in  a  free  society 
...  the  right  of  every  American  to  as¬ 
semble  peacefully  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  redress  of  grievances.” 

This  stand  with  other  interests  was 
made  in  the  light  of  recurring  First 
Amendment  pressures.  “Across  the  na¬ 
tion,”  he  noted,  “newspapers  have  done 
their  job  by  uncovering  possible  wrongs. 
And  defense  lawyers^  and  prosecutors 
have  tried  to  use  these  newspapers  to 
blur  the  issues  or  to  do  the  homework 
(they)  should  have  done,  and  to  use  the 
press  as  a  wedge  to  protect  defendents  or 
prosecute  someone.” 

He  also  referred  to  polls  or  surveys 
placing  the  newspaper  industry  ahead  of 
all  others  in  esteem. 

And  persisting  competition  was  em¬ 
phasized.  “Here  in  Columbia,”  he 
pointed  out,  “a  reader  can  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  State  and  Record  daily  news¬ 
papers,  which  compete  editorially.  And 
if  a  reader  strolls  over  to  the  Columbia 
newsstand  across  the  street  from  the  cap¬ 
ital,  it’s  possible  to  buy  newspapers  from 
around  the  Southeast —  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  the  Aauasta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  the  two  Atlanta  newspapers 
and  the  Savannah  Morning  News. 

“At  the  same  stand,  a  reader  can  buy 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washinf>ton  Post,  and  other 
major  metropolitan  dailies.  And  there  are 
several  weeklies  and  a  controlled- 
circulation  newspaper  which  serve  the 
Columbia  area.  As  well  as  4  television 
stations  and  1 3  radio  stations.” 

Pointing  to  20  South  Carolina  dailies, 
70  weeklies,  20  television  stations,  and 
I70  radio  stations,  he  said:  “It's  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  kind  of  diversity  exists 
all  over  this  land,  including  places  which 
some  people  call  ‘one  newspaper  towns.' 
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JOHN  GWINN,  reporter  for  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal  received 
the  Judson  Chapman  Award  for  com¬ 
munity  service  at  the  S.C.  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  meeting.  Gwinn  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  revealing  that  rape  victims  in 
the  county  which  he  lives  had  to  pay  for 
medical  exams  required  by  the  state  as 
part  of  the  prosecution  against  rapists. 
The  story  afrracted  statewide  attention 
and  resulted  in  changing  of  procedures 
with  local  government  assuming  the 
cost. 

“Many  of  you  publish  in  one  newspa¬ 
per  towns,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  you 
don't  have  competition  .  .  .  Just  last 
week,  I  spoke  in  Boise  where  Gannett 
owns  the  Idaho  Statesman  .  .  .  Right  in 
the  (hotel)  lobby  of  that  so-called  one 
newspaper  town,  there  were  six  different 
newspaper  honor  boxes — all  for  daily 
newspapers.  And  there  were  four  other 
publications  being  given  away. 

“That's  ten  choices  for  the  reader.” 

Turning  to  group  ownership,  he  re¬ 
ported  most  American  newspapers  are 
now  owned  by  companies  owning  more 
than  one  newspaper.  “Altogether,  about 
1,100  of  the  nation’s  1,762  dailies  are 
owned  by  groups,”  Neuharth  stated. 
“But  what  some  people  overlook  is  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  groups — 167 
in  all — and  a  great  many  are  relatively 
small  companies.  About  100  of  these  167 
have  circulations  less  than  50,000. 

“But  no  matter  what  the  numbers  are. 
the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  very  best 
newspapers  today  are  independently- 
owned,  and  so  are  a  few  of  the  worst. 
And  some  of  the  very  best  newspapers 
today  are  owned  by  groups,  and  so  are  a 
few  of  the  worst.” 

Another  featured  speaker.  Sarah 
McClendon.  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent,  attacked  President  Carter's  admin¬ 
istration  bitterly  before  the  association's 
annual  women's  division  breakfast  meet¬ 


ing.  After  implying  that  Carter  now  ig¬ 
nores  her  at  the  White  House  press  con¬ 
ferences,  she  singled  out  the  president 
and  senior  staff  members  critically,  label¬ 
ing  them  the  “Magnolia  Mafia.” 

Among  workshop  speakers.  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  Jr.,  Pultizer  Prize-winning  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  attracted  an  attentive  audience 
on  news  writing.  He  discounted  some¬ 
what  the  traditional  “Dutch”  lead  and 
Rudolf  Flesch’s  rules,  saying  different 
situations  suggest  varying  styles. 

He  listed  his  “Dirtiest  Dozen”  word 
combinations  and  cautioned  those  using 
them.  These  were  “Lay-Lie,  Affect- 
Effect,  Flaunt-Flout,  Flounder-Founder, 
Verbal-Oral,  Like-As,  Might-May, 
Over-More  Than,  Refute-Rebut,  Sud- 
denly-Unexpectedly,  and  Couple-Couple 
of.”  Use  of  “Unique”  and  “Hopefully” 
were  particularly  questioned, 
tioned. 

Loosening  his  audience  with  barbed 
witticisms  and  such  props  as  a  green 
eyeshade,  Ethridge  recommended 
Flesch’s  60-word  blacklist  in  his  new 
book,  “Say  What  You  Mean.” 

His  best-received  one-liner  was  about 
a  guy  who  “knew  50  ways  to  make  love 
but  didn’t  know  any  girls.” 

In  a  graphics  workshop,  Doyle  Har- 
vill,  Greenville  News-Piedmont  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  advised  editors  to  look  at 
stair  steps  on  dummies  and  draw  dotted 
lines  across  the  page  for  attractive  mod¬ 
ular  makeup.  “Don't  fight  the  ad  stack,” 
he  emphasized,  “Use  it  for  improving 
design.” 

Although  suggesting  modular  graphics 
for  attracting  readers  who  want  to  see 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  story,  he 
felt  that  column  rules  might  come  back. 
But  he  saw  a  good  assortment  of  half 
tones,  line  art,  color  (red,  yellow,  blue), 
and  pictures  (pick  the  best  and  blow  it 
up)  as  capable  of  increasing  readership. 

“Still,  graphics  and  packaging  are  less 
important  than  writing  and  editing,”  ho 
added. 

A  slate  of  officers  approved  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  included  Rudy  Rivers  Spartan- 
hnrp  Journal  managing  editor,  president; 
Bill  Gibbons,  Gaffney  Ledger  editor- 
publisher,  1st  vicepresident;  Rhea  T. 
Eskew,  Greenville  News-Piedmont 
president/co-publisher,  2nd  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Pauline  L.  Lowman,  North 
Myrtle  Beach  Times  publisher,  treasurer. 

Since  these  officers  usually  move  up 
automatically,  Ms.  Lowman  is  scheduled 
in  three  years  to  become  the  associa¬ 
tion's  first  feminine  president. 

In  a  banquet  ceremony,  Robert 
Latham,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
1924  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
editorial  on  “The  Plight  of  the  South,” 
was  inducted  into  the  SCPA  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  stirred  considerable  thought 
then  for  challenging  the  South  to 
“achieve  the  new  program  and  new 
leadership  which  we  so  much  need.” 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


'Papers  will  win  back  national,”  says  Kent 


“The  outlook  for  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  is  definitely  brightening,” 
Jack  F.  Kent,  vicepresident  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  at 
Landon  Associates,  told  me  the  other 
day. 

Frequently  regarded  as  the  “dean  of 
newspaper  reps,"  Kent,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  45  years  in  the  representative 
business  ticked  off  a  number  of  factors  to 
underscore  his  optimism. 

“Newspapers  are  definitely  upgrading 
their  sales  personnel  as  are  rep  com¬ 
panies.  Many  are  going  outside  the 
newspaper  industry  itself  to  recruit  top 
notch  salesmen  and  they  have  lifted  their 
salary  levels  to  match  those  of  competing 
media.  Also,  newspapers  are  coming  to 
grips  with  the  major  bottleneck,  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  equation,”  he  said,  “as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  recently  instituted  ‘modu¬ 
lar’  sales  program  proposed  by  the  NAB 
and  ratified  at  the  west  coast  INAE  con¬ 
ference.  This  is  going  to  enable  us  to  talk 
to  national  advertisers  in  a  better  cli¬ 
mate.” 

The  modular  plan,  calling  for  one 
order  and  one  bill  placement  of  specific 
size  ads  on  a  scheduled  basis  to  earn 
appropriate  discounts  is  precisely  the 
medicine  that  Kent  believes  will  enable 
newspapers  to  expand  their  current  $1.8 
billion  national  volume  by  biting  into 
electronics’  $8.8  billion  chunk  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.  “The  discounts  had  better  be  sig¬ 
nificant,”  he  warned,  to  reduce  the 
overall  CPM  to  be  more  competitive  with 
both  magazines  and  tv,  chief  rivals  for 
the  national  dollar.  The  closer  they  come 
to  the  retail  discount  structure,  the  bet¬ 
ter!” 

Landon  Associates  has  already  had 
considerable  experience  selling  network 
schedules  to  national  advertisers.  Their 
so-called  “Yankee  Network”  is  avail¬ 
able  in  4  ADI’s  in  the  northeast — Boston 
and  environs,  central  Connecticut,  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  Maine.  Each  area  includes 
clients  as  well  as  non-clients  to  provide 
complete  coverage  of  the  ADI’s  selected 
by  the  national  advertisers.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  ADI  sales  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  whole  Yankee  Network 
package.  One  of  the  main  problems  has 
been  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  to  grant  discounts  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  new  modular  effort  will 
depend.  Because  the  new  program  has 
received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  such 
outfits  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Company,  he  holds 
out  high  hopes  for  its  acceptance  by 
other  large  papers. 

Asked  for  a  rundown  by  major  na¬ 
tional  categories  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
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short  term,  here’s  how  Kent  scores  it: 

Cigarettes:  Here  it’s  a  matter  of  cost 
efficiency.  The  internal  research  by  the 
cigarette  industry  has  turned  up  negative 
for  at  least  one  major  company — 
Reynolds.  If  the  modular  program  can 
bring  this  situation  into  line,  we  will  be  in 
the  clear  on  this  big  classification. 

Alcohol  beverages:  Seagram’s  has  al¬ 
ready  indicated  that  they're  coming  back 
and  the  others  will  follow. 

Airlines:  Currently  a  vital  force  in 
newspaper  advertising  for  destination 
advertising  the  trend  will  continue  to  be 
up  as  deregulation  increases  competition 
and  the  super-saver  fare  trend  broadens 
the  base  of  prospective  travellers.  Un¬ 
less  aviation  gas  supplies  dry  up  airline 
advertising  will  continue  to  fly  into 
newspapers. 

Automotive:  Having  spent  many  years 
as  the  Detroit  manager  for  Ward-Griffith, 
Kent  has  watched  the  steady  erosion  of 
factory  paid  auto  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  “The  downturn  began  in  the  middle 
60’s,”  he  said,  “and  each  year  has  seen 
tv  and  magazines  picking  up  more  of  this 
business  at  the  expense  of  newspapers.” 
In  addition  to  the  possible  salutory  effect 


of  the  modular  program  the  need  to  sell  a 
greater  proportion  of  small  cars  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  new  federal  average  mileage 
regulations  should  spur  more  use  of 
newspapers.  “I  feel  that  the  auto  makers 
will  have  to  come  back  strongly  into 
newspapers  to  sell  their  small  cars.  You 
can’t  do  that  with  a  fancy  TV 
commercial — you  have  to  do  it  in  print,” 
said  Kent. 

Grocery  products:  Thanks  to  coupon¬ 
ing  which  can  only  be  done  in  print, 
newspapers’  share  of  grocery  store 
products  has  been  steadily  increasing 
and  should  continue. 

Kent  started  his  rep  career  with  the 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Company  in  Chicago  in 
1934.  In  1941  the  company  name  was 
changed  to  Ward-Griffith.  He  was  named 
president  in  I960  and  was  ultimately 
made  Chairman  where  he  remained  until 
the  merger  into  the  company  now  known 
as  Landon  Associates. 

An  avid  golfer,  Kent  is  giving  no 
thought  to  retiring  as  he  shuttles  back 
and  forth  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  which  is  his  particular  supervisory 
responsibility.  He  sees  the  future  news¬ 
paper  not  too  different  from  what  it  is 
today — but  perhaps  better  printed  with 
better  color  reproduction.  He  is  tolerant 
of  the  soft  news  features  that  are  crop¬ 
ping  up  in  newspapers  but  he  still  feels 
that  the  main  province  of  newspapers  is 
hard  news. 


Armstrong  flooring  products 
eligible  for  co-op  payments 


Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc.  has 
announced  that  it  is  distributing  a  bonus 
page  of  camera-ready  ads  for  Armstrong 
flooring  products  in  its  April  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  ads,  the  page  con¬ 
tains  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  all 
19  of  Armstrong’s  District  Office  Mana¬ 
gers.  Newspapers  are  urged  by 
Armstrong  to  contact  the  District  Office 
Managers  to  request  information  about 
participation  in  Armstrong  retail  adver¬ 
tising  programs. 

The  ads  on  the  bonus  page  are  backed 
by  the  Armstrong  co-op  program,  and 

Seiko  ad  manager 

Susan  Mannion  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Seiko  Time  Corpo¬ 
ration.  She  will  be  engaged  in  both  trade 
and  consumer  advertising,  marketing 
services  and  public  relations.  She  will 
report  to  David  Strousse,  vicepresident/ 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Ads  for  pens 

Pilot  Pen  Corp.,  handled  by  A/M/S 
Advertising,  has  scheduled  ads  in  college 
newspapers.  The  campaign,  which  starts 
this  month,  takes  to  task  those  people 
who  borrow  and  forget  to  return  Pilot 
pens. 


elements  tie  in  with  Armstrong’s  national 
campaign  which  will  break  this  March. 

The  bonus  page  consists  of  ads  and  ad 
elements  taken  from  a  complete  retail 
ad-making  workbook  Metro  designed  for 
Armstrong,  and  which  Armstrong  will 
distribute  to  its  retail  outlets  in  March. 

This  four-way  coordination,  between 
the  newspapers,  Metro,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  retail  outlets,  forms  the 
basis  for  ad  linage-building  opportunity 
for  newspapers  who  attempt  to  use  the 
Armstrong  bonus  material. 


Higher  salaries 
for  ad  writers 

“It’s  time  to  pay  more  attention  and 
more  money  to  great  copywriters,”  ad- 
vise.d  Len  Reiss,  vicechairman  of 
Schwab/Beatty,  a  division  of  Marsteller 
Inc.,  in  a  speech  before  the  Mail  Market¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  England. 

“In  1908,”  Reiss  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence,  “Claude  Hopkins,  an  early  great 
mail-order  writer,  was  hired  by  Lord  & 
Thomas  to  write  ads  for  that  agency.  His 
starting  salary  was  $185,000.  In  today’s 
dollars,  that  translates  into  nine  million, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.” 


Tailored  newspapers 
urged  by  Marbut 

There’s  a  future  for  newspapers  if  pub-  readers  and  gain  new  ones. 


lishers  pay  attention  to  marketing  and 
place  the  needs  of  their  readers  first, 
says  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc. 

Delivering  the  1979  Siebert  Lecture  at 
Michigan  State  University,  Marbut  said 
newspapers,  as  well  as  other  media,  will 
have  to  tailor  their  products  to  meet  the 
unique  informational  needs  of  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  society. 

Changes  in  society  and  new  computer 
and  communication  technology  will  have 
a  profound  impact  on  all  media,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  on  newspapers,  Marbut  told  his 
MSU  audience. 

The  Siebert  Lecture  honors  Frederick 
S.  Siebert,  former  dean  of  MSU’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communication  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  and  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
scholar.  The  annual  lecture  series  brings 
to  campus  professional  journalists  who 
can  discuss  the  pressing  problems  of 
modern  journalism. 

Newspapers,  which  are  undergoing  a 
“marketing  revolution,”  are  information 
providers  for  information  consumers,  he 
said.  The  effect  of  recent  changes  can  be 
seen  in  the  number  of  new  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  localized  editions  to  serve  the 
specific  needs  of  the  information  seeker. 

“There's  been  a  trend  in  the  past  10 
years  to  more  segmentation — a  more 
heterogeneous  audience,”  Marbut  said. 
There  are  people  out  there  with  different 
needs  and  publications  must  speak  to 
those  needs. 

“People  will  no  longer  read  newspa¬ 
pers  out  of  habit  or  loyalty.” 

Changes  in  computer  and  communica¬ 
tion  technology,  which  are  making  pos¬ 
sible  such  innovations  as  home  informa¬ 
tion  centers,  he  said,  will  not  spell  the 
demise  of  newspapers,  but  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  changes. 

Marbut  said  that  regardless  of  societal 
and  technological  changes,  newspapers 
must  always  perform  three  basic 
functions — to  inform,  to  lead  and  to 
serve. 

Informing,  which  is  a  paper's  basic  re¬ 
sponsibility,  includes  airing  all  opinions. 
This  is  especially  challenging  these  days, 
noted  Marbut.  because  most  cities, have 
only  one  newspaper. 

A  paper  should  lead  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life — cultural  and  societal — 
and  “also  have  the  courage  to  nurture 
new  and  fragile  ideas.” 

A  newspaper  serves  the  reader,  said 
Marbut,  by  helping  make  life  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  and  by  helping  him  cope. 

Carrying  out  these  basic  functions  will 
result  in  credibility  and  relevance  which 
is  necessary  if  a  paper  is  to  keep  current 
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This  will  also  lead  to  higher  circula¬ 
tion,  better  advertising  revenues  and  fi¬ 
nancial  independence,  said  Marbut. 

Most  professional  journalists  will  con¬ 
clude,  he  says,  that  in  this  real  world  you 
cannot  have  editorial  independence 
without  financial  independence. 

He  also  believes  that  most  journalists 
will  agree  there  has  to  be  adequate  profit 
to  finance  improvements  of  the  product 
because  of  the  challenge  a  changing  soci¬ 
ety  places  on  a  newspaper. 

He  believes  that  being  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper  group  enhances  a  paper's  ability  to 
survive  because  the  group  has  financial 
muscle  to  meet  various  economic  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Marbut,  whose  Harte-Hanks  organiza¬ 
tion  publishes  28  daily  and  20  Sunday 
newspapers,  believes  in  local  editorial 
autonomy  for  each  paper.  With  local 
control  “they  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
responsive  and  relevant”  to  their  com¬ 
munities. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between 
the  goals  of  newspaper  owners  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  he  said.  The  goals  of  credibility 
and  relevance  will  contribute  to  proL 
itability  in  the  long  run,  he  said,  making 
it  possible  for  the  journalist  to  communi¬ 
cate  effectively  with  his  readers. 

Marbut  is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Trained  as  an  engineer,  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  journalism  by  working 
on  a  college  newspaper. 

After  several  years  with  Copley 
Newspapers,  he  joined  Harte-Hanks  in 
1970.  He  became  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  1971.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  holdings,  which  also  include 
weekly  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  in  18  states. 

Active  in  newspaper  associations, 
Marbut  is  president-elect  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Energy  Daily  buys 
LaMotte’s  letter 

Purchase  of  the  oil-industry  newslet¬ 
ter.  Clyde  LuMotte' s  Washinf{ton 
Enerf>y  Memo,  was  announced  by 
Llewellyn  King,  publisher  of  the  Energy 
Daily  and  SteelWeek. 

The  publication  will  be  merged  into  the 
Energy  Daily.  LaMotte.  who  published 
the  weekly  for  14  years,  will  contribute  a 
weekly  column  and  will  counsel  on  oil 
industry  matters  from  his  new  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
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TENNIS  TOURNEY— Af/onfo  Journal 
and  Constitution  will  sponsor  the  2nd  i 

annual  Journal-Constitution  Open  In¬ 
ternational  Tennis  Championship.  The 
tournament  will  be  a  $50,000  Colgate 
Grand  Prix  event.  Above,  Atlanta  < 

Newspapers  president  Thomas  H. 

Wood  (center)  confers  with  Owen  Wil¬ 
liams,  director  of  the  championships, and 
Michael  Seale,  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Sporting  House  where  the  members  will 
be  played. 

Stinnett  appointed 
to  new  SNPA  post 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  board  of  directors  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  naming  of  Lee  H.  Stinnett  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  program 
director  of  SNPA  and  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion. 

In  his  new  position,  Stinnett  will  have 
an  active  role  in  the  planning  of  SNPA  i 

meetings,  including  the  convention.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  SNPA  Bulle¬ 
tin,  special  reports,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  SNPA  membership.  In 
addition,  he  will  assume  some  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  that  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  Ruth  N.  Smith,  vicepresident 
for  administration,  who  resigned. 

Stinnett  joined  the  SNPA  Foundation 
staff  as  assistant  director  in  1970  and  was 
named  associate  director  in  1974.  He 
previously  was  university  editor  at 
Emory  University  and  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pieayune.  A 
native  of  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  master’s 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  SNPA  directors  also  welcomed 
the  return  of  Ray  B.  Crow  to  the  SNPA 
staff.  Crow,  who  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Altanta  and  Memphis 
newspapers,  was  recently  named 
employee  relations  director. 

The  SNPA  Board  also  approved  an 
in-depth  survey  of  SNPA  members  to 
determine  ways  by  which  the  association 
can  respond  to  their  current  needs  and 
interests.  The  survey,  to  be  conducted 
by  a  professional  firm,  will  be  the  first 
since  the  Peat- Marwick- Mite  he  II  study  in 
1969  that  led  to  reorganization  of  the 
SNPA  staff  and  committees  and  the 
move  in  1973  of  the  association's  offices 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 
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Padlocks  from 
Cleveland  to  Atlanta 


9«  a  pound. 


Machine  tools  from 


Dallas  to  Charlotte 


Hardware  from  ' 
Miami  to  New  York 


Frozen  meat  from 


Oil  rig  parts  from 
Houston  to  New  York 
for  as  little  as 
11 C  a  pound. 


Note:  Rates  shown  are  airport-to-airport  and  are  based  upon 
shipping  a  minimum  of  5-10  containers  at  maximum  load. 


EASTERN  PRESENTS 
THECDSICUTTERS 

NOW,GET  AIR  SPEED  ATTRUCKRAIES 
EVEKirWHERE  WE  FLY  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  U.S. 


fruit  from 
to  St.  Louis 
little  as 
pound. 


XK  a  pound. 


ittle  as 
X)und. 


Movie  film  from 
Los  Angeles 
to  Orlando 
for  as  little  as 
13«  a  pound 


Fruit  from 
Portland  to  Miami 
for  as  little  as 
15«  a  pound. 


Electronics  from 
San  Francisco 
to  Miami 
for  as  little  as 
13*  a  pound. 


Eastern  pioneered  deep  discounts 
for  high-density  freight  in  1972. 

But  that  was  just  in  big  LD-3  con¬ 
tainers,  and  just  to  a  few  markets. 

Now,  Eastern  is  pioneering  The 
Costcutters-containers  that  give 
you  low,  low  rates  for  your  high- 
density  freight  on  every  one  of 
Eastern’s  over  1,200  flights  to  85 
cities  in  the  Continental  U.S. 
every  day.  Rates  as  low  as  6<t  a 
pound  to  some  markets. 

THE  MORE  1TTE  CHEAPER. 

The  Costcutters  give  you  a  cost 
efficiency  and  scope  of  service 
that  remove  the  last  reasons  for 
not  shipping  by  air. 

The  Costcutters  are  fiberboard 
containers  9, 13  and  18  cubic  feet 
in  size,  each  holding  up  to  250 


pounds,  to  give  you  a  choice 
depending  on  the  density  of  your 
product.  And  the  more  contain¬ 
ers  you  ship,  the  cheaper  it  gets. 

For  example,  between  New  York 
and  Atlanta,  ship  three  Costcutter 
#1  containers  and  your  cost  is  $21 
per  container;  ship  ten  or  more 
and  the  cost  is  $16  per  container. 

You  buy  these  containers  at 
low  cost,  but  they  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  And  they’re  easy 
to  handle  and  store  because  they 
fold  up  flat.  We  also  continue  to 
offer  LD-3  containers  for  freight 
weighing  up  to  3, 150  pounds  to 
key  major  markets. 

OURNEWCARGOTRAC 

More  news  from  Eastern  is 
Cargotrac,  our  new  computerized 


freight  control  system  that  tracks 
your  cargo  every  step  of  the  way. 

FVove  to  yourself  we  now  have 
everything  going  for  your  shipment. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  Costcutter 
rates,  and  the  low  cost  of  pickup 
and  delivery  if  you  need  it. 

^Mail  to  Jerry  Schorr,  Vice  President  ^ 

I  Cargo  Sales,  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.  | 

I  PO.  Btjx  787,  Miami,  Florida  33148  i 

I  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  ■ 

I  The  Costcutters.  eap-3 

I  Name  | 

I  Tule _  I 

I  Company _  I 

I  Address _  I 

I  City _  i 

I  State  Zip  I 

I _ ! 


9  EASTERN  Air-Freight 

WE  HAVE  TO  EARN  OUkWINGS  EVERY  DAY 


Bottom  line 

The  Journal  Company,  Milwaukee, 
reporting  its  financial  results  for  1978, 
posted  new  highs  in  sales  and  earnings. 

Earnings  rose  21.5%  to  $18.9  million 
from  $14.8  million. 

Sales  climbed  16.0%  to  $244.3  million 
from  $210.6  million. 

On  a  per  share  basis,  the  earnings  were 
$5.30  last  year,  up  from  $4.17  in  1977. 

The  company’s  stock  dividend  rose  to 
$2  a  share  last  year,  from  $1.56  the  year 
before. 

In  a  preliminary  report  mailed  to  stock¬ 
holders,  Donald  B.  Abert,  board  chair¬ 
man,  and  Thomas  J.  McCollow,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  company’s  performance 
for  the  year  was  aided  by  good  rates  of 
increase  in  the  final  quarter. 

More  detailed  results  will  be  outlined 
in  March,  they  said. 

Separately,  the  company  said  it  has 
agreed  tentatively  to  pay  $13.5  million 
for  KSHO-TV,  a  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

The  price  is  subject  to  a  definitive  ag¬ 
reement  being  negotiated.  Once  com¬ 
pleted,  the  agreement  must  be  approved 
by  directors  of  both  companies  and  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  deal  was  announced  earlier  this 
month  by  Channel  13  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc. 
and  The  Journal  Company,  which  in¬ 
cludes  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  WTMJ-TV,  WTMJ  and  WKTI- 
FM. 

The  Journal  Company  is  owned 
primarily  by  its  employes,  under  a  stock 
plan  initiated  in  1937  by  the  late  Harry  J. 
Grant,  former  chairman  of  the  board. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  company’s  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  held  by  1,917  employes. 

in  ^ 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.  reported 
that  earn'ags  for  1978  (53  weeks)  were 
$8,952,000  or  $2.65  per  share  versus 
$6,974,000  or  $2.08  per  share  for  1977  (52 
weeks).  Net  income  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1978  (14  weeks)  was  $3,575,0()0  or 


$  1 .05  per  share  versus  $2,652,000  or  $.79 
per  share  for  the  comparative  period  a 
year  ago  (13  weeks). 

Full  year  1978  revenues  were 
$159,801,000  versus  $138,236,000  for  the 
prior  year.  Fourth  quarter  revenues  were 
$47,521,000  versus  $38,361,000  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1977. 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 


Year:  December  31 

1978 

1977 

Net  Income 

(See  Note) 
$8,952,000 

$6,974,000 

Shr  earns 

$2.65 

$2.08 

Revenues 

$159,801,000 

$138,236,000 

Avg  shares  outstanding 

3.382.219 

3.356.451 

Fourth  Quarter:  Dec.  31 
Net  Income 

$3,575,000 

$2,652,000 

Shr  earns 

$1.05 

$.79 

Revenues 

$47,521,000 

$38,361,000 

Avg  shares  outstanding 

3.420.018 

3.350.561 

Note:  Fiscal  year  1978  included  53  weeks  versus  52  weeks  in 
1977.  Fourth  Quarter  1978  included  14  weeks  versus  13 
weeks  in  1977. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Chicago  based  Tribune  Company 
reported  record  net  income  and  revenues 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  Fourth 
quarter  results  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  quarter  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Net  income  for  the  year  was  $57.5  mil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  3%  over  1977  net 
income  of  $56  million.  Total  revenues 
were  $966.5  million  in  1978  and  $897.8 
million  in  1977,  a  gain  of  8%. 

Fourth  quarter  net  income  of  $20.5 
million  was  3%  above  the  prior  year’s 
fourth  quarter  earnings  of  $19.9  million. 
Fourth  quarter  revenues  rose  3%  to 
$264.2  million  from  $256.7  million  in  the 
final  1977  quarter. 

The  rise  in  net  income  for  the  year  was 
achieved  despite  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  pressmen’s  strike  in  New  York  City 
that  closed  the  New  York  News,  a 
Tribune  Company  subsidiary,  for  88 
days,  a  spokesman  noted. 

Tribune  Company  is  a  diversified,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  communications  company 
with  newspapers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and 
newsprint/forest  products  operations  in 
Canada. 


Post  Corporation  of  Appleton,  Wise., 
announced  earnings  of  $4.2  million  or 
$2.30  per  share  in  1978,  compared  with 
$3.1  million  or  $1.74  per  share  in  1977. 

Net  revenues  increased  from  $39  mil¬ 
lion  to  $56  million,  according  to  the  un¬ 
audited  figures  released  Feb.  23. 

The  company’s  broadcast  division 
contributed  63%  of  the  firm’s  operating 
profit  for  the  year,  a  spokesman  said. 
The  newspaper  division  supplied  35% 
and  the  firm’s  new  commercial  printing 
division  the  remainder. 

Post’s  1977  and  1978  acquisitions — a 
television  station  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
newspapers  in  suburban  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  and  Col¬ 
linsville,  Ill.,  and  a  commercial  printing 
firm  in  Medina,  Ohio,  all  contributed  to 
earnings  he  said. 

Post  owns  and  operates  seven  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  groups,  five  tele¬ 
vision  and  three  radio  stations,  and  two 
commercial  printing  firms.  The  opera¬ 
tions  are  in  nine  states. 


Underwood  Hermonson 

Suburban  reporters 
of  year  named 

Two  reporters  have  been  chosen  as 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s  1978 
Suburban  Journalists  of  the  Year. 

Sharing  the  top  honor  were  Barbara 
Underwood,  a  reporter  for  the 
Birmingham-Bloomfield  (Mich.)  Eccen¬ 
tric,  and  Linda  Hermanson,  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  South 
Side  Journal. 

Plaques  and  $100  cash  awards  were 
presented  to  the  winners  during  SNA’s 
editorial  conference,  February  21-23  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Professor  John  Sim  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  department  of  journalism 
and  associatesjudged  the  733  entries.  Sim 
called  the  competition  “very  keen”  add¬ 
ing  that  “the  scores  between  the  top  and 
bottom  showed  just  a  small  spread.” 

Reporter  killed 

Steven  George  Aument,  23,  reporter, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  the  night  of  February  26  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Plank,  31,  also  a 
reporter  at  the  Sunday  News.  Richard  M. 
Plank,  34,  estranged-  husband  of  Mrs. 
Plank,  was  charged  for  murder  after  he 
surrendered  to  police. 
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THE  BEST  KEEPS  GETTING  BETTER 

Complete  TV  Listings 

•  Any  Width 
►  Any  Font 
»  Any  Point  Size 

Complete  TV  Booklets 
»  With  Your  Logo 
Feature  Package 

•  TV  News 


COMPUTER-TO-COMPUTER 

By  DyitaNews  Dalafeatute,  DalaSpeed 

AND 

CAMERA-READY 


(518)792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  (212)557-2333 


Feature  Articles 
Profiles 

Puzzles  &  Quizzes 
Halftone  Photographs 


llllllUinVOAIA 

Quaker  Village  •  Glens  Falls,  New  York  12801 
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If  onr  $1795  VDT 
didn’t  get 
your  attention, 


how  abont 
one  for  free 


That's  right.  We  make  the  best  little  input  and 
editing  terminals  for  typesetting  on  the 
market.  And  we  make  them  at  a  price  you  can 
afford.  We  always  have! 

But  for  a  limited  time  only,  when  you  buy 
our  new  18K  Titus  1700/Z  at  $2695  and  a 
GNT  paper  tape  punch  for  $2495,  you  get 
our  standard  6K  terminal  for  free.  Features  of 
the  Titus  1700/Z  are:  6K  memory  (4K 
minimum)  optional  18K  memory  (16K 
minimum)  •  Harris/Computype  plug  compa¬ 
tible  •  drives  tape  input  (6  level)  photo¬ 


typesetters  •  12  inch  screen  •  10  user 

definable  formats  •  block  move. 

This  may  be  the  most  exciting  offer  the 
industry  has  seen  in  a  long  time.  If  you're 
looking  for  a  way  to  start  your  first  front-end 
system,  this  is  a  great  way  to  do  it.  It  can 
produce  tape  or  go  directly  on-line  to  your 
typesetter  via  an  interface. 

This  is  a  one  per  customer  offer  and  extends 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Call  us  if  you 
have  questions.  We'll  be  eager  to  place  your 
order. 


Titus  Communications 


10920  INOIAN  TRAIL,  BLDG.  203,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  T5229  [21^)  243-OB9B 


§?“«  sfr^ghf  talk  on 
OKplay  ad  systems. 


From  the  people 

who  onguiated  them 
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the  smallest  weeklies.  And  we  know 


better  than  anyone  just  how 


productive  automated  display  ad 


processing  can  be. 


So  it  really  disturbs  us  to  see 


newspapers  considering  a  lot  of 


bells  and  whistles  that  appear 


productive,  but  don’t  really  do  the 


job  like  it  should  be  done. 


The  fact  is,  we  know  the  Harris 


2220  is  the  most  productive,  easiest 


to  learn,  simplest  to  operate,  most 


cost  effective  system  available. 


Recently,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  sensational  claims  about  display 
ad  layout  systems.  As  a  result, 
newspapers  like  yours  may  be 
considering  the  purchase  of  systems 
that  don’t  really  produce.  Or,  out  of 
confusion,  they’re  saying  forget  it, 
and  completely  missing  the 
tremendous  time  and  cost  savings 
that  a  good  display  ad  system  can 
provide. 

We  originated  display  ad  layout 
systems.  Our  products  are  based  on 
experience  gained  automating 
everyone  from  the  largest  dailies  to 


And  we’re  ready  to  prove  it. 
Anytime.  Anywhere. 

But  before  we  do,  here  are  the 
straight  facts  on  what  a  Harris  2220 
can  do  for  you. 

Your  productivity  will 
increase  dramatically. 

A  Harris  2220  Video  Layout 
Series  will  eliminate  mark-up  and 
can  reduce  keyboarding  and 
corrections  by  up  to  50%  — 
sometimes  more.  On  a  day-to-day, 
overall  basis,  you  can  cut  paste-up 
in  half  and  virtually  eliminate 
proofreading  as  a  separate  function. 

Both  our  system  —  and  our 
price  —  were  designed  for 
your  size  newspaper. 

A  lot  of  people  assume  that  only 
the  large  dailies  can  afford  display 
ad  systems.  Ours  is  designed  to  be 
affordable  to  your  circulation  level. 
You’ll  find  that  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  and  your  savings  the  highest. 

So  you  can  live  with  our  price 
—  and  you  don’t  have  to  live  with  it 
long. 

Your  people  can  learn  to 
operate  a  2220  in  less  than 
a  day. 

The  Harris  2220  is  designed  for 
ease  of  training  and  simplicity  of 
operation,  so  training  takes  as  little 
as  a  day  —  with  full  proficiency  by 
the  end  of  a  week. 

A  few  of  the  features  which 
make  that  possible  are  a  standard 
typewriter  keyboard,  dedicated  keys 
and  keypads,  as  well  as  a  human 
engineered  design  that  allows 
continuous  eye  contact  with  the 
screen  while  performing  layout 
functions. 

You  won't  have  to  wait 
long  for  installation. 

The  Harris  2220  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  But  no  system  can 
benefit  you  until  it  is  installed.  So 
we’ll  get  it  there,  and  up  and 
running  —  without  delay.  (Currently, 
less  than  90  days  from  order.) 

The  Harris  2220  is 
engineered  to  interface 
wi^  what  you  have. 

And  what  you  will  have. 

You  may  already  have  other 
automated  functions.  The  Harris 
2220  is  compatible  with  the 
phototypesetters  and  computer 
systems  you  have  now,  plus  it’s 
designed  as  part  of  a  fully 
automated  ad  production  system. 
This  modular  design  allows  you  to 
handle  future  growth  easily  by 
simply  adding  capabilities. 


You've  heard  about  other 
systems.  And  now  you've 
heard  about  ours. 

We’ve  said  you’ve  been  hearing 
a  lot  of  sensational  claims  about 
display  ad  systems.  And  we’ve  told 
you  the  Harris  2220  is  the  only  way 
to  go.  So  we’re  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  find  out  who’s  shooting 
straight  and  who  isn’t. 


We’ll  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
decide  on  your  ad  layout  system. 
We’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  our 
customers.  We’ll  even  arrange  for 
you  to  visit  an  installation  and  see  a 
Harris  2220  in  action.  Or  better  yet, 
we’ll  drive  our  system  right  to  your 
door.  And  we’ll  have  your  people 
producing  your  ads  in  hours. 

Time  a  few  ads.  Observe  how 
long  it  takes  your  people  to  learn 
our  system.  And  watch  how  simple  it 
is  to  use. 

You  just  can’t  buy  a  better 
display  ad  system  than  Harris.  And 
we’ll  prove  it! 

To  arrange  a  demonstration, 
receive  more  detailed  straight  talk 
on  display  ad  systems,  or  have  a 
display  ad  system  at  your  door,  call 
or  write  us  today. 

Telephone:  (305)  259-5452  or 
259-5369 


I-IARFRI3 

COMMUNICATION  ANO 
INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

Harris  Corporation 
Composition  Systems  Division 
P.O.  Box  2080,  505  Rodes  Boulevard 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
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Family-owned  N.J.  daily 
celebrates  centennial 


The  late  Graham  L.  Schofield  believed 
in  the  power  of  his  own  advertising  when 
he  was  a  district  classified  manager  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1915. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  own  classified 
pages  that  he  read  a  help  wanted  ad  for 
an  advertising  manager  for  a  small  town 
daily  in  Cumberland  County  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  Bridgeton  Evening  News.  He 
answered  the  ad,  got  the  job,  and  a  dozen 
years  later,  in  1927,  he  bought  the  paper. 

On  February  23,  the  Bridgeton  Eve¬ 
ning  News  celebrated  its  lOOth  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  special  edition  of  100 
pages,  10  times  larger  than  the  largest 
paper  published  the  year  Graham 
Schofield  bought  the  paper. 

The  current  publisher  is  his  son,  John 
T.  Schofield,  who  came  to  the  News  in 
1932.  His  wife,  Marian,  is  associate  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  News  is  still  a  family-owned  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  members  of  the  family  work 
at  it  too.  The  general  manager  is  Edwin 
J.  Schofield,  and  the  ad  manager  is 
James  G.  Homan,  both  nephews  of  the 
publisher.  Another  nephew,  William  K. 
Hoyer,  is  a  display  ad  salesman,  and 
John  L.  Schofield,  the  publisher’s  son,  is 
learning  the  business  from  the  ground 
up,  starting  in  the  pressroom,  and  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  composing  room. 

An  integral  part  of  the  community,  the 
News  in  February  won  six  awards  from 
various  civic  and  government  groups  in 
recognition  of  its  support  of  community 
activities  and  promotion  of  its  home 
town. 

The  modern  new  plant  at  100  East 
Commerce  Street  in  Bridgeton  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  second  story  down  the 
street  where  the  first  edition  was  printed 
in  1879  by  three  enterprising  young  men 
who  operated  a  treadle-power  press  to 
back  up  their  total  investment  of  $57. 

Gone  is  the  smell  of  printers  ink,  the 
acrid  fumes  of  melting  metal  in  the 
piggery,  and  the  clatter  of  a  score  of 
machines.  They  were  all  replaced  with 
computer  equipment  when  the  News 
moved  into  a  new  building,  went  over  to 
offset  with  a  Goss  6-unit  Urbanite  five 
years  ago. 

With  the  new  printing  process  came 
more  modern  type  faces,  a  horizontal 
format,  and  a  brighter  appearance.  Use 
of  photo  art  is  stressed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Graham 
Schofield  when  he  took  over  the  paper  52 
years  ago  remain  the  same.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  local  news,  honesty 
and  fairness.  “Print  the  news  our  readers 
want,”  he  once  said,  “and  remember 
that  we  can't  compete  with  the  Inquirer, 
but  for  local  news,  they  can't  compete 
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with  us,  either.  Keep  in  mind  that  what 
people  want  in  the  paper  may  be  adver¬ 
tising,  and  what  they  don’t  want  in  the 
paper  may  be  news,  but  be  honest  and 
fair  and  we’ll  go  a  long  way.’’ 

He  didn’t  live  to  see  the  1 00th  anniver¬ 
sary,  in  fact  he  died  in  1953,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  75th  anniversary  edition  was 
printed,  but  he  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  growing  business  that  the  Bridgeton 
Evening  News  is  today. 

Graham  Schofield  was  remembered 
when  the  News’  70  employees  toasted 
“the  next  hundred  years”  in  champagne 
Thursday  morning. 


HALL  OF  FAME  INDUCTEE— Wayne 
C.  Sellers,  left,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press,  was 
inducted  into  the  Texas  Tech  University 
Mass  Communications  Hall  of  Fame  in 
ceremonies  on  campus  February  22.  He 
is  shown  with  Mrs.  Sellers  and  Wendell 
Mayes,  Jr.,  Austin  radio  executive,  last 
year's  inductee.  The  framed  color 
photograph  of  Sellers  which  will  hang  in 
the  Mass  Communications  Building. 


L.A.  Times  reporters  win  Darrow  award 


Los  Angeles  Times  staff  wrtiers 
Robert  Gillette  and  Robert  Rawitch  have 
been  honored  with  the  Clarence  Darrow 
Foundation  Award  for  their  series  on  the 
Church  of  Scientology. 

The  award  was  presented  February  25 
by  actor  Henry  Fonda,  honorary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles-based  Darrow 
Foundation. 

The  citation  to  Gillette  and  Rawitch 
commended  them,  in  part,  for  their  dedi¬ 


cation  to  investigative  reporting.  “In  the 
face  of  several  lawsuits  intended  to  stifle 
freedom  of  the  press,  they  continued 
their  work  to  bring  all  the  facts  on  a 
controversial  issue  before  the  public, 
furthering  the  goals  which  Clarence  Dar¬ 
row  fought  for.” 

The  Darrow  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1977  to  finance  litigations  in¬ 
volving  the  First  Amendment. 


HOTTEST  NEW  CLASSIFIED  MONEY 
MAKING  IDEA  IN  25  YEARS 


Classified  International  first  proposed  "Business  to  Business"  as  a  new 
Classified  potential  in  1971,  now  it's  happening.  Just  four  of  the  papers 
who  have  it  going  are  enjoying  combined  revenues  of  over  $2,000,000. 
Some  others  have  just  launched,  and  many  more  papers  are  preparing 
to  embark  on  this  new  potential  this  year. 

Classified  International  has  your  marketing  plan  kit  available  to  help 
you  quickly  get  under  way  with  "Business  to  Business". 

Get  your  complete  kit  with  these  four  case  histories,  management  plan, 
promotion  ads,  direct  mail  folders,  heading  suggestions,  and  much, 
much  more  for  only  $79.95. 

Mail  to:  Classified  International  Advertising  Services,  Inc., 

“Business  to  Business" 

1345  E.  Tenth  Ave.  Hialeah,  FI.  33010  (305)  885-4526 

Please  send  me _ "Business  to  Business” 

marketing  plan  packages  at  $79.95  ea. 

□  Bill  me.  □  Payment  Enclosed.  Send  in  this  order,or 

for  faster  delivery  call 

Name  &  (305)  885-4526. 


Name  & 
Position _ 

Newspaper_ 


City, State, Zip_ 


Unquestioned,  immed¬ 
iate  refund  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  10,  1979 


Conn,  house  passes 
search  legislation 

The  Connecticut  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  by  a  vote  of  130  to  14,  passed  a 
measure  that  would  limit  the  ability  of 
the  police  and  prosecutors  to  search 
newsrooms. 

Under  the  bill,  police  and  prosecutors 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  war¬ 
rants  to  conduct  unannounced  searches 
of  newsrooms  for  evidence  allegedly  re¬ 
lating  to  crimes. 

Instead,  law  enforcement  officials 
would  have  to  go  to  court  to  obtain  a 
subpoena  for  specific  documents  or 
photographs  held  by  reporters,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  tv  or  radio  stations. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  State  Senate. 

Axel  Springer  adds 
Sunday  roto  section 

Axel  Springer  Verlag  of  Hamburg, 
Germany  is  adding  a  rotogravure 
magazine  to  its  Sunday  newspaper.  Welt 
am  Sonntuft. 

The  magazine  supplement  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  fortnightly,  except  for  June,  July 
and  August.  The  first  issue  was  released 
February  4. 

Welt  am  Somitaf>  Matiuzin  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  positive  aspects  of  life,  such 
as  the  arts,  travel,  leisure,  entertainment 
and  fashions. 


WARIAIN6  UP 


Ficklen’s  cartoons  donated  to  library 

A  collection  of  Dallas  Morainf;  News  when  cataloging  and  processing  are 
editorial  cartoons  spanning  more  than  complete. 

forty  years  of  history  has  been  donated  “The  receipt  of  this  important  collec- 
to  the  Dallas  Public  Library  by  Morning  <'?"  cartoons  will  be  espe- 

News  cartoonist  Here  Ficklen.  '»  '!;»“  ^“"cli 

T,,  II  •  1  j  If  about  particular  political  issues,  com- 

The  collection  includes  thousands  of  J  Library  Associate 

cartoons  commenting  on  local,  national.  Director  Richard  L.  Waters.  "These  car- 
and  international  news  events  from  the  toons  are  important  because  they  often 
1930’s  until  the  present.  The  cartoon  col-  depict  not  only  the  issues  involved,  but 
lection  will  be  housed  at  the  Central  Li-  the  human  emotions  connected  with 
brary  and  will  be  displayed  for  the  public  those  issues,”  Waters  concluded. 


nmere  Mir  BANNER* 


How  well  is  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  from  these  dangers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  ideas  involving  10  topics  related  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You’re  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On...  ^ 

the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem.  ,  ^ 

And  it  telis  you  where  you  may  be  ^ 

able  to  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual  J^BL 

Automobile  Insurance  Company 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  insuianci 

Bloomington,  111.61701 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  You're  Thinking  A  bout  Doing  A  Story  On. 


Name 


Publication  or  station. 


Address 
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555-'852I 


for 

-^mPROP€»'*= 


,OU>C»^^‘'  past 
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Does  an  (H^^nizatkm  like 
this  exist  m  your  city? 

No?  The  people  of  Tampa,  Florida  thought  “No”  too.  Yet  a 
ring  just  like  flourished  there  for  four  years. 

Until  a  crack  arson  strike  force  closed  in  and  convicted 
19  of  its  “employees.”In  two  years, Tampa  arson  fires  dropped 


47%,  which  gives  you  some  idea  how  much  damage  arson  for 
profit  can  do. 

Can  you  fight  it  as  successfully  as  Tampa  did?  You  can. 
Finally,  the  laws  and  tools  are  in  place: 

For  the  first  time,  arson  is  classified  as  a  “Part  1”  crime 
by  the  FBI— on  a  level  with  murder  and  forcible  rape!  (And 
about  time— arson  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  and  700  lives 
in  1977!)^ 

For  the  first  time,  local  prosecutors  are  working  with  fed¬ 
eral  officials,  using  mail-fraud  and  racketeering  statutes  to  brii^ 
sophisticated  law  enforcement  forces  to  bear  on  this  crimed 

And  ^tna,  together  with  other  insurance  companies,  is 
marshalling  its  resources:  gathering  information,  planning 
anti-arson  seminars,  encouraging  arson  control  programs 
and  advocating  tougher  laws  to  increase  the  prosecution 
of  arsonists! 

Arson  is  a  crime  we  all  have  to  pay  for.  Your  help  is 
needed  to  stop  it.  Don't  underestimate  your  own  influence. 
Use  it,  as  we  are  tiying  to  use  ours. 

Eton 

wants  insurance  to  be  affiM'dame. 


*  One  result  of  this  re-classi-  and  that  is  an  important  precon-  cover  up  another  crime  also  con-  convict  members  of  arson  con- 
fication  — passed  by  Congress  in  dition  for  action!  tribute  to  this  loss.  spiracles  like  the  Tampa-based 

October  of  last  year—  is  that  the  2  These  shocking  statistics  are  ^  A  little-known  federal  law  organization. 

FBI  will  publish  statistics  on  the  from  a  1977  study  by  the  National  with  the  name  of  “RICO”  (short  4  To  coordinate  industry  ef- 
incidence  of  arson  in  every  major  Fire  Protection  Association.  Of  for  the  “Racketeering  Influenced  forts  with  government  agencies 
city.  This  means  increased  public  course,  arson-for-profit  is  only  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  and  neighborhood  groups,  the  In¬ 
scrutiny— and  public  outrage— at  part  of  the  problem.  Vandalism,  of  1970”)  gives  the  justice  system  surance  All-Industry  Committee 
the  rate  of  arson  in  this  country,  arson-for-revenge  and  arson  to  the  tools  to  charge,  indict  and  for  Arson  Control  was  established 

in  1978. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  Jr.,  Public  Relations,  MnaLife  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT.  06156,  Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


THE  SLIM 
GOURMET 


Winning 

combina¬ 

tion 

Give  your 
food-loving  but 
weight-con¬ 
scious  readers 
a  taste  of  Bar¬ 
bara  Gibbons' 
three-times-a- 
week  column, 
"The  Slim 
Gourmet." 

For  rates  and 
availability  in 
your  area  call 
Don  La  Spaluto 
(212)  557-2330. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Ave. 
New  York, 
N.Y.  10017 


Maine  publisher  seeks  recovery 
of  libel  costs  and  damages 


Rumford  Falls  (Me.)  Times  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  recover  costs  and  damages  in¬ 
curred  while  defending  itself  in  a  libel 
case  that  was  dropped  when  the  other 
side  could  prove  nothing  false. 

The  Times,  owned  and  operated  by 
James  Newspapers  Inc.,  Norway,  Me., 
was  sued  for  libel  over  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  accused  certain  Peru,  Me. 
school  officials  of  nepotism. 

The  editor  checked  out  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  letter  was  published  and  found 
the  letter  to  be  factual. 

The  family  accused  of  nepotism  sued 
the  Times  and  the  letter  writer  for  libel. 
When,  during  pre-trial  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  paper's  attorney  the  other  side 
could  prove  nothing  false  in  the  letter, 
the  suit  was  dropped. 

The  publisher,  Howard  James,  is  now 
attempting  to  recover  costs  and  dam- 

Wishard  A.  Brown 
elected  president 
of  labor  board 

Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher.  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau  for 
1979. 

Peter  R.  LaDow,  general  business 
manager,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
(San  Diego),  was  elected  vicepresident  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  P.  Anthony  Ridder,  publisher,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the 
following: 

Carlton  Appleby,  director.  Van  Nuys 
Publishing  Co. 

Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher,  San 
Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Keith  R.  Fuller,  director  of  employee 
relations  &  operations,  McClatchy 
Newspapers  (Sacramento) 

Hubert  Kaltenbach,  president,  Copley 
Press  Inc.  (LaJolla) 

Peter  R.  LaDow,  general  business 
manager,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
(San  Diego) 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  publisher.  San 
Jose  Mercury  News 
Harold  Schlotthauer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Mateo  Times 

Stuart  S.  Taylor,  publisher,  Santa 
Barbara  News  Press 

F.  Al  Totter,  publisher.  San  Gabriel 
Vally  Tribune  (West  Covina) 

Mason  Walsh,  publisher.  Republic  cS 
The  Gazette  (Phoenix) 

Robert  Whittington,  vicepresident. 
Gannett/West  (Reno) 

Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau,  with  offices  in  San  Fran- 


ages.  James,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Maine  Press  Association's  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee,  said  he  is  challeng¬ 
ing  “frivolous  libel  suits”  because  such 
suits  can  have  a  “chilling  effect.” 

In  its  brief  to  the  court,  the  publisher 
said  “The  simple  truth  is  that  if  the  Rum- 
ford  Falls  Times,  or  any  comparable 
newspaper,  is  forced  on  only  a  small 
number  of  occasions  to  pay  its  attorneys 
to  defend  a  malicious  unfounded  and 
bad  faith  defamation  suit,  it  will  be 
forced  to  go  out  of  business.  The  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  far  too  competitive  to 
allow  a  newspaper  the  size  of  Rumford 
Falls  Times,  with  its  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  to  absorb  such  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

James  said  a  hearing  will  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  on  March 
20. 


Wishard  A.  Brown 


cisco  and  Los  Angeles,  formed  in  1939, 
services  125  newspapers  and  newspaper 
printers  in  the  six  western  states  of: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 


The  first  annual  10-kilometer  run 
sponsored  by  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Prog- 
ress  Bulletin  and  Ontario  Daily  Report 
drew  847  entrants  from  not  only  the  two 
papers'  circulation  areas,  but  from  all 
over  the  state  as  well  as  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  of  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Promotional  t-shirts,  printed  with 
“Progress  Bulletin/Daily  Report  lOK 
Run”,  were  provided  each  runner  who 
finished  the  6.2  mile  course. 

The  event  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Association,  A.A.U. 
and  was  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southern  California  Cheetahs,  a  young 
women's  track  and  field  club.  The  $2800 
in  proceeds  went  to  the  Cheetahs  to  sup¬ 
port  their  national  competitions  and 
Olympic  aspirations. 
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“No  angle.  You  know  the 
Multimedia  people. 
You  know  our  story. 

“That  editorial 
you  want  to  run 
on  the  day  our  new 
owners  take  over  . . 
what's  the  angle?” 


{Reprinted  from  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  Daily  News-Chief,  January  31,  1979) 

A  change  of  ownership, a  rededication  to  excellence 


EDITORIAL 


of  the  News-Chief 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Daily  News-Chief 
was  a  fledgling  newspaper,  circulating 
less  than  1,000  copies  daily  in  a  town  of 
8,000  residents.  A  big  edition  in  those  days 
was  14  pages.  Today,  nearly  18,000  buy 
the  paper  every  day  and  20,000  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Our  smallest  edition  now  runs  18 
pages  and  Sunday  papers  exceeding  64 
pages  are  not  uncommon. 

*  *  * 

Just  as  many  of  the  past  changes  in  this 
publication  have  been  evolutionary,  so  is 
the  change  today. 

This  morning,  the  Daily  News-Chief 
became  part  of  Multimedia,  Inc. 

The  decision  to  sell  this  newspaper  and 
the  entire  firm  to  another  corporation 
was  not  undertaken  lightly.  We  did  much 
soul-searching  about  the  advisability  of 
the  sale.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  it  would  be 
a  good  move  for  the  area  as  well  as  for 
this  newspaper.  After  all  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  we  decided  to  sell  to  Multimedia. 

Joining  the  umbrella  of  a  newspaper 


group  will  assure  proper  financial  back¬ 
ing  to  the  Daily  News-Chief  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  the  Winter  Haven  Shopping 
Guide  and  The  Auburndale  Star. 
Multimedia  is  a  medium-sized  corpora¬ 
tion  and  one  of  its  prime  goals  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  quality  products.  Readers  may  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  of 
the  news  in  this  newspaper.  It  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  continue  the  upgrading  that  we 
have  carried  forward  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  staff  that  has  so  ably 
brought  us  to  our  current  level  will  re¬ 
main.  The  editorials  will  continue  to  be 
locally  written;  they  will  not  be  directed 
from  any  remote  location. 

There  are  always  certain  problems  in¬ 
herent  to  small,  family-owned  firms 
which  must  compete  against  bigger,  and 
better-financed,  neighbors.  Our  new 
association  with  Multimedia  will 
eliminate  some  of  those  worries. 

Since  Multimedia  is  a  Southern  firm 
headquartered  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  —  also 
a  rapidly  growing  area  —  the  needs  of  ex¬ 
pansion  to  serve  customers  better  are 
well  understood  by  the  management. 

We  look  forward  to  our  association  with 
Multimedia  and  believe  our  readers  will 
be  served  well  by  this  important  union. 


MULTIMEDIA 

WK^UW  D[n]  GooacgCi] 


(803)  298-4373  /  305  South  Main  St.  /  Greenville,  SC  29601 


Rick  Quinn,  former  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sun  Publishing  Co.  in  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina — appointed  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  Gulf  I^blishing  Co., 
publisher  of  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Her¬ 
ald,  South  Mississippi  Sun  and  the  Sun 
Herald.  * 

Robkrt  C.  Appei.,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  City  Financial  Control 
Board — to  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  as  director  of  administration  for  af¬ 
filiated  companies. 

♦  ♦  * 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade — appointed  an  at-large 
member  of  the  U.S.  Metric  Board. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Howard  E.  Staats,  Albany  bureau 
chief  for  Associated  Press — named  gen¬ 
eral  executive  in  AP’s  New  York  City 
headquarters. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  Gwynn,  circulation  marketing 
director  of  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News — retired.  A  42  year  circulation 
veteran,  he  will  continue  in  a  consulting 
capacity  for  one  year. 

*  *  ♦ 

Donald  Gary  Brookins,  art  director 
and  editorial  cartoonist  for  WJHG-tv  in 
Panama  City,  Florida — named  editorial 
cartoonist  for  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Cherry 


Pinson 


James  D.  Cherry,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  director 
of  marketing.  Clyde  Pinson,  advertising 
manager — assumes  Cherry’s  former 
duties.  Cherry  joined  the  paper  in  1971  as 
advertising  manager  and  was  later  named 
a  director  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  pa¬ 
rent  company  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  Pin¬ 
son  Joined  the  daily  in  1977. 

*  % 
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Brian  R.  Harrison,  former  advertising 
representative  for  Decatur  (111.)  Herald 
&  Review — named  advertising  manager 
of  Robinson  (111.)  News.  He  succeeds 
Dean  Rankin — retired. 

♦  *  * 

Dave  Bartel,  reporter  and  former  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  for  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon — assigned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers.  Betty  Wells,  returning  from  a 
Washington  reporting  stint — becomes  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Eagle. 

*  ♦  * 

Peter  N.  Harrington,  former  reporter 
for  old  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Newspapers — appointed  manager  of 
public  relations.  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  More  re¬ 
cently,  he  had  been  communications  di¬ 
rector  for  Howard  Smith,  Massachusetts 
State  Secretary  of  Economic 
Development/Manpower  Affairs. 

*  *  * 

James  T.  Sellers,  news  editor  of 
Opelousas  (La.)  World — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  succeeds  Moody 
Hamrick — resigned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Kane,  metro  circulation  manager 
for  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune — appointed  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  Gannett  Central  and  Rockford 
(III.)  Register  Star. 


Cooper  Hines 


Charles  Cooper,  news  department 
staffer  at  San  Francisco  Examiner — 
named  sports  editor.  He  succeeds  Ted 
Beitchman — to  news  editor  of  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Judith  D.  Hines,  manager  of  educa¬ 
tional  services  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation — named  director.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Stephen  E.  Palmeix) — named  assis¬ 
tant  manager  of  ANPA's  training  ser¬ 
vices  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ron  Leaviit,  former  reporter  for  the 
weekly  North  Dade  (Fla.)  Journal — 
joined  the  Hollywood  colony  of  script 
writers.  Recent  work  includes  material 
for  “Laverne  and  Shirley”  and 
“Brothers  and  Sisters.” 

♦  *  * 

Bill  Bondurant,  managing  editor  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News — resigned 
to  become  a  partner  in  his  father's  public 
relations  firm. 


Newspeople 


MORT  ROSENBLUM  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune.  He  has  held  various  posts  with 
Associated  Press  in  Africa,  the  Far  EasT 
and  Latin  America.  He  is  currently  chief 
of  the  A.P.  Paris  bureau.  Rosenblum 
succeeds  MURRAY  M.  WEISS,  who  will 
become  editor  of  the  Stanford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  and  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Times.  Rosenblum  will  assume  the  post 
April  1 . 


Robert  E.  Hitchcock,  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  Tijfin  (O.) 
Advertiser-Tribune — named  production 
manager  of  York  (Pa.)  Record. 

^  ^  ^ 

Don  Allen,  former  newspaper 
employe  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  and  Pampa,  Texas — named 
advertising  manager  of  Borger  (Tex.) 
News-Herald ,  succeeding  Leonard 
Neill,  retired. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Executive  appointments  at  the  Knight 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  and  the  Observer,  include: 

Jack  E.  Doyle,  circulation  director  of 
both  papers — named  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  Knight  Publishing 
Co. 

Frank  McComas,  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  Knight  Publishing  Co. — 
named  to  succeed  Doyle  as  circulation 
director. 

Gene  Williams,  advertising  director  of 
both  papers — named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  publishing  company. 

*  *  * 

Tom  McGowan,  city  editor  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  and  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  Houston  Chronicle — 
retired. 

*  ♦  * 

Curtis  Adams,  former  circulation  and 
advertising  director  for  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  circulation  of 
Chattanooga  Times. 
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in  the  news 


ROBERT  M.  JOHNSON  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
and  agents  for  the  Citizen-Journal .  A 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Seyfarth, 
Shaw,  Fairweather  and  Geraldson, 
Johnson  has  specialized  in  representing 
newspapers  and  electronic  media.  He 
will  join  the  Dispatch  on  April  1. 


Matthew  F.  Carney,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  Post  Publishing  Co.  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut — named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  chief  operating  officer 
and  general  manager  of  Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.  in  Danville,  Virginia. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Russeli.,  vicepresident  sports  of 
Nashville  Banner — selected  National 
Salesperson  of  the  Year  by  Nashville 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  Club. 

*  ♦  * 

Bob  Zai.tsberg,  area  editor  of 
Bloominfiton  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone — 
to  city  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Wii.BUR  L.  Hansen  of  Metro  Newspa¬ 
per  Service — retired. 

ik  9|e 

Richard  T.  Schi.osbero.  Ill,  general 
manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi  news¬ 
papers — named  president  of  Caller-Times 
Publishing  Co.  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Douglas  E.  Sumrei.l,  circulation  home 
delivery  manager  of  Miami  News — 
named  circulation  director  of  Kinpsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  at  the  Framinffham 
(Mass.)  South  Middlesex  News  include: 
Herbert  Cole — to  Sunday  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dick  Haynes — to  night  editor. 
Karen  Bailey — appointed  Lifestyles 
editor.  George  Harrar,  from  metro 
desk — to  news  editor.  Mike  Younc; — to 
metro  editor.  Karen  Ziner — to  assistant 
metro  editor. 
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Joe  Horner,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel — named  production  manager, 
succeeding  William  L.  Culver, — retired. 

4c  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Lugar,  travel  advertising 
manager  in  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  at  Detroit  Free  Press — named 
sales  manager  for  the  Detroit  area  for 
U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 

BobS.  Bridwell,  senior  vicepresident, 
finance,  treasurer,  and  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  of  CRS  Group  Inc. — named  vice- 
president,  finance,  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc. 

*  ♦  4c 

The  board  of  directors  of  Omaha 
World  Herald  has  elected  two  new  vice- 
presidents: 

John  Goitschalk,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident;  and  Robert  McNutt,  advertising 
director. 

4c  4«  4c 

Buddy  Garcia,  staffer  at  Gannett/West 
in  Reno,  Nevada — named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman.  Tom 
Connolly,  district  manager  of  Reno 
(Nev.)  State  Journal — named  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Statesman. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  W.  Lougee,  Jr.,  one-time  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle — named  Boston 
bureau  manager  for  BmatVica^  Week. 


Ronald  Powell,  general  assignment 
reporter  at  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman — to  same  title  at  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

4c  4c  4c 

J.D.  Alexander,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — 
named  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Chafin  Wallace — to  work  on  the  Un¬ 
ion’s  Today’s  World  section  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  end  of  1979. 

4c  4c  4c 

E.D.  Jewett,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Territo¬ 
rial  Publishers,  Tucson  based  weekly 
newspaper  publisher — elected  president 
of  Arizona  Newspapers  Association. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frederick  H.  Browne,  Associated 
Press  photo  editor  in  Denver, 

Colorado — named  photo  editor  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
Valley  Journal  in  California. 

4c  4c  4c 

Cynthis  Ann  Boal,  former  Life/Style 
editor  of  Dayton  (O.)  News — named  en¬ 
tertainment  editor  of  Detroit  News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mike  Laosa,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman — named  circulation  director 
at  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune.  Robert  D. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Cox  Atlanta 
Newspapers — appointed  controller  of 
Mesa  Tribune. 


SOONER  OR  LATER, 
PROBABIY  SOONER, 

VOinX  NEED  A  DECISION  (m 
CONMUNlCAnONS  LAW. 

SNA’s  new  weekly/  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  gives  you  instant  access  to  the 
full  text  of  current  federal  and  state  court  decisions  that  affect . . . 

•  newspapers  •  magazines  •  television  •  radio 
The  decisions  cover  prior  restraint;  newsgathering;  fair  trial,  free  press; 
obscenity;  libel;  and  other  vital  issues  affecting  media.  Selected  agency 
rulings  are  included. 

The  information  is  carefully  headnoted  and  indexed  for  fast,  easy 
reference— prepared  by  the  lawyer-editors  of  Washington’s  largest  private 
employer  of  information  specialists.  Try  the  Reporter  in  your  own  office  for 
45  days  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  make  the  tough  decisions  easier. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  45-DAY,  NO-RISK  APPROVAL  OFFER. 


the  bureau  of  national  affairs.  INC. 

Dept.  MED-52JEP 

_  1231 25th  St.  NW.Washingloa  DC.  20037 

Send  me  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  on  approt^  for  46  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  period.  I  wiill  either  accept  ywur  invoice  at  the  rate  of  $264 
per  year,  effective  from  the  start  of  the  approval  period,  or  rettim  all 
materials  at  your  expense  and  owe  nothing. 


Signed- 

Name— 


Organization. 
Street _ 


.  City/Stc'te/ZiD- 
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Do  you  read  the  Spinal  Column? 


By  Adolph  O.  Goldsmith 

“What  can  we  call  it?” 

The  colonel  asked  the  question  but  we 
had  a  feeling  he  would  answer  it  himself. 

Five  of  us  had  volunteered  to  help  pub¬ 
lish  a  daily  mimeographed  newspaper 
aboard  the  Marine  Raven,  a  converted 
Liberty  ship  bringing  some  two  thousand 
of  us  back  from  France  in  1945. 

“How  about  the  Marine  Raven 
News?"  ventured  a  tech  sergeant  who 
had  worked  on  the  Canton  Repository  in 
Ohio. 

“That’s  too  long,”  the  colonel  com¬ 
mented.  “We  need  a  short  name.” 

Always  helpful,  I  offered,  “Let’s  call  it 
the  Raven  Maniac." 

The  colonel,  publisher  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Lifiht  before  the  war,  ignored  my 
suggestion.  “I  think  we’ll  call  it  the 
Marine  Gazette."  A  colonel  outranks  a 
staff  sergeant,  so  the  Marine  Gazette  it 
was. 

When  anyone  starts  a  newspaper,  the 
first  thing  needed  is  a  name.  If  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  unimaginative,  he  has  a  long  list 
of  standard  names  to  choose  from,  such 
as  Gazette,  News,  Times,  Tribune, 
Democrat,  Republican  or  Independent. 

The  old  standbys  take  on  another  di¬ 
mension,  however,  when  they  form  an 
alliteration  with  the  name  of  the  city,  and 
many  newspapers  employ  this  catchy  de¬ 
vice.  There  are  the  Tampa  Tribune  ( Fla.), 
the  Monroe  Monitor  (Wash.),  The  Times 
ofTi  (Ticonderoga,  N.Y.),  the  Lonpmont 
Ledper  (Colo.),  the  Belmont  Banner 
(N.C.),  the  Buffalo  Bulletin  (Wyo.),  the 
Salem  Special,  (S.D.),  the  Bowie  Blade 
(Md.),  the  Paramus  Post  (N.J.),  the  WU- 
liston  Way  (S.C.),  and  the  more  imagina¬ 
tive  ones  like  the  Nome  Nuppet  (Alaska) 
and  the  Lawrence  Locomotive  (Nebr.). 
Also  alliterative  without  the  city  names 
are  the  Town  Talk  (Alexandria,  La.),  the 
Daily  Dunklin  Democrat  (Kennett,  Mo.) 
and  the  Tiller  and  Toiler  ( Lamed,  Kans.). 

The  Lawrence  Locomotive  got  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  town  sprang  up  at 
the  junction  of  two  railroads  and  owed  its 
existence  and  growth  to  the  trains  going 
through.  Allen  Ostdiek,  editor,  explains 
that  the  locomotive  led  the  train,  “and 
what  better  name  could  be  chosen  for  the 
paper  if  it  was  to  be  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity?” 

The  Tiller  and  Toiler — for  farmer  and 
laborer — was  started  as  a  Populist  Party 
paper  in  1 892,  and  its  founder  wrote  in  the 
first  issue,  “Politically  we  stand  squarely 
on  the  great  reform  platform  of  the  day  as 
advocated  by  the  organization  of  the  till¬ 
ers  and  toilers  of  the  nation.” 

It  seems  that  publishers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  usually  choose  one  of  the  standard 
newspaper  tags,  but  weekly  publishers, 
not  feeling  the  necessity  of  appearing 
staid  and  dignified,  have  often  been  in  a 
whimsical  mood  when  they  christened 
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their  “children.” 

The  name  of  the  Spinal  Column  (Union 
Lake,  Mich.),  was  actually  pulled  out  of  a 
hat.  James  Fancy,  the  present  publisher, 
says  that  the  founder  gave  a  party  at  the 
time  he  launched  the  paper  and  asked 
those  present  to  write  down  a  suggested 
name  and  put  all  the  names  in  a  hat.  The 
name  drawn  was  the  Spinal  Column,  put 
in  the  hat  by  a  chiropractor.  Under  the 
name  of  the  early  issues  of  the  Spinal 
Column  appeared  “The  backbone  of  sub¬ 
urban  livers.” 

The  Unterrijied Democrat,  Linn,  Mo., 
intrigued  me,  so  1  called  Norman  Troes- 
ser,  publisher,  and  asked  why  “Unter¬ 
rified”?  Lebbeus  Zevely,  founder  of  the 
paper  in  1866,  was  a  Democrat  at  a  time 
when  it  was  unpopular,  if  not  unhealthy, 
to  be  a  Democrat.  Missouri  had  passed  a 
law  requiring  everyone  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath,  which  Zevely  refused  to  do.  Instead 
he  defiantly  launched  the  Unterrified 
Democrat. 

Another  Missouri  newspaper  is  the 
lllmo  Jimplicute.  According  to  Sharon 
Venable  of  the  Jimplicute,  it  got  its  name 
from  a  mythical  bear-like  animal  that 
Ozark  mothers  used  to  scare  their  kids 
with.  E.  L.  Purcell,  founder,  had  worked 
on  the  Jefferson  Jimplecute  in  Texas  (dif¬ 
ferent  spelling)  and  used  the  name  when 
he  started  the  lllmo  paper  in  1914. 

Back  in  the  1890’s  several  newspapers 
were  started  in  Schulenberg,  Tex.,  but 
failed.  During  that  time  E.  Goeth  estab¬ 
lished  a  paper  and  said  that,  by  gum,  it 
would  stick,  so  he  named  it  the  Schulen¬ 
berg  Sticker.  It  stuck,  and  is  now  edited 
by  E.  Ray  Grasshoff. 

In  Spur,  Tex.,  the  newspaper  is  the 
Te.xas  Spur.  Also  in  Texas  is  the  Ferris 
Wheel.  The  White  Rocker  got  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  its  area,  northeast  Dal¬ 
las,  is  situated  on  a  large  plateau  of  white 
porous  rock. 

There  are  many  newspapers  named 
Bee,  but  in  Arkansas  there  is  DeQueen 
Bee,  and  in  Yellville,  Ark.,  the  newspa¬ 
per  resounds  with  the  appropriate  name, 
the  Mountain  Echo. 

Enterprise  is  the  name  of  the  paper  in 
Echo,  Minn.  What  could  have  been  sim¬ 
pler  than  naming  it  the  Echo  Echo? 

The  Thousandstick.s-News  appears  to 
have  been  named  either  by  someone  who 
played  jackstraws  or  by  an  early  typeset¬ 
ter  who  wanted  to  boast  that  it  carried  a 
thousand  composing  sticks  of  handset 
type.  Neither  is  the  case,  according  to 
Paul  Hensley,  publisher.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Leslie  County,  Ky.,  was  called 
Thousandsticks  because  of  the  dense 
stand  of  timber  in  the  area.  The  newspa¬ 
per  took  the  same  name  but  the  commun¬ 
ity  of  Thousandsticks  was  replaced  by 
Hyden. 

Sometimes  a  name  may  appear  odd  to 
strangers  but  not  to  local  residents,  like 
the  Kickapoo  Scout,  Soldiers  Grove, 


Wise.  Kate  Walter,  editor,  wrote,  “Your 
letter  made  me  smile,  because  in  the 
Kickapoo  Valley  the  name  ‘Kickapoo’  is 
far  from  unique.”  In  the  same  area  is  the 
tongue-twister,  the  Wauzeka  Kickapoo 
Papoose. 

The  Hobbs  (N.  Mex.)  Flare  was 
founded  by  Agnes  Head  at  the  time  of  an 
oil  boom  with  its  attendant  la  viessness. 
The  initial  issue  announced  that  the  paper 
would,  like  the  numerous  gas  flares  at  the 
oil  wells,  shed  light  on  everything  in  the 
commiinity.  It  is  now  published  by 
Robert  and  Patricia  Cates. 

The  Woodbine  Twiner  in  Iowa  got  its 
name  from  a  line  in  a  poem  by  George 
Moore,  Irish  poet  and  playwright  popular 
at  the  time.  Iowa  also  has  a  paper  named 
the  Walnut  Bureau.  Morning  Sun  is  a 
town  in  Iowa  and  not  the  name  of  a  paper. 
The  Morning  Sun  newspaper  is  the 
News-Herald. 

Another  miss  was  the  naming  of  the 
newspaper  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  the  Globe- 
Times.  1  would  have  named  it  the  Star, 
then  everyone  would  refer  to  it  as  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  may  be  misread  as  Desert  News, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Deseret  means  a  series  of  events, 
the  word  based  on  the  same  French  word 
from  which  we  get  “series.” 

The  Valier  (Mont.)  Spray,  Norma  Bal- 
lantyn  explains,  was  originally  the  Vale¬ 
rian,  which  ceased  publication  for  a  time. 
When  it  was  revived,  a  contest  was  held 
and  Spray  was  the  winner,  chosen  be¬ 
cause  “we  are  located  close  to  a  large 
lake,  from  which  a  mist  at  times  blows 
over  the  town.” 

When  Charles  P.  Merriman  decided  in 
1853  to  change  the  name  of  the  Intelli- 
pencer  in  Bloomington,  111.,  he  chose  the 
word  “Pantagraph,”  devising  his  own 
reasons:  “  ‘Panta’  is  the  neuter  accusa¬ 
tive  plural  of  the  Greek  adjunct,  ‘pas,’ 
and  ‘graph’  is  from  the  Greek  verb 
‘grapho,’  here  used  in  the  imperative 
mood;  the  name  ' Pantapraph’ — write  all 
things — is  a  perpetual  injunction  upon  its 
editors.” 

The  Hour,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was 
named  by  Brainard  W.  Maples,  when  in 
1871  he  launched  the  paper  to  expose 
“corruption,  breaches  of  trust,  misuse  of 
public  credit.”  In  the  first  issue  Maples 
wrote,  “The  Hour  has  come  to  expose, 
clearly  and  fearlessly.” 

The  Pendulum  swings  in  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.l.  It  started  out  as  the  Weekly 
Pendulum  and  General  Advertiser  for 
Kent  and  Washinpton  Counties  but  two 
years  later,  in  1856,  William  N.  Sherman 
mercifully  shortened  it  to  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Pendulum.  One  week  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  East  Greenwich,  the  next  in 
North  Kingston.  Sherman  said  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  was  not  only  to  swing  between  the 
towns,  but  to  “swing  for  all.” 

One  would  not  expect  to  encounter  a 
(Continued  on  pape  43) 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

3/7  2/28  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  20%  20%  16% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  ISVi  ISVj  ^6V^ 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  31%  30%  30V4 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ....  38V4  38  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  21Vi!  21%  17% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  35%  34  29y4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  41%  40%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23’%  23'%  15 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  20%  21%  30'% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30’%  30  27'% 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  22%  23'%  33’% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  22%  21%  24’% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  20%  20'%  19% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25'%  25%  17’% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26'%  26%  18'% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5’%  5'%  N/A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (AMEX)  .  16%  16%  23'% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  .V .  7’%  7%  7% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  26%  26%  21'% 

Stauffer  Communications  .  24’%  24'%  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16'%  16'%  11% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  39  39  34% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  30'%  30  22% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14'%  14'%  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  17%  17'%  13% 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24'%  22'%  32'% 


(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  December  27,  1978. 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  18%  18’%  11’% 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  19’%  16’%  16’% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  4%  2'% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6%  5%  6'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  30%  30’%  23% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25’%  25%  15'% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  42%  40%  41 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  6%  7%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  32%  32%  29% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  49'%  48%  39 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22'%  21  13'% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25%  25'%  22'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  61’%  59%  42'% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28  28  27% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  27'%  27%  23% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  26  24'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  42'%  42'%  22'% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  34%  31%  23’% 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  26%  25'%  42’% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  16%  15'%  11 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  43'%  39%  36’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  20  24’% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  45%  45  43% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  13'%  13'%  8'% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  12  11%  13’% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23%  23%  15% 

Minnesota.  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . .  56%  56'%  45'% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  44’%  44  N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  36'%  35%  30'% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  29'%  30%  27 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14%  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  27%  26'%  21 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  4%  5’%  N/A 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  10’%  10'%  4'% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20'%  19%  20'% 


(f)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9/22/78 


Ad  gains  recorded 

New  England  newspaper  advertising  got  off  to  a  fast  start. 
The  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  reports 
linage  gains  in  the  ROP  category  for  January  were  up  9.5%, 
and  preprints  were  up  12%. 

Advertising  revenues  for  Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror’s 
newspaper  publishing  group  for  the  first  accounting  period, 
January  I  through  January  28,  1979,  increased  10.2%  to 
$36,294,000  from  $32,936,000  for  the  first  period  in  1978. 

♦  ♦  9|C 

New  Sunday  paper  folds 

The  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Newsday,  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
which  started  less  than  a  year  ago,  has  ceased  publication. 
General  manager  Harold  Savage  said  the  halt  is  temporary  but 
he  does  not  know  when  the  paper  will  appear  again. 
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ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
!  TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets."  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.)' 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 


You  ean*t  beat  experience. 

i®The  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


Call  your  naarest  ACB  jffice. 

NEW  YORK:  353  Park  Avenue  South,  10010;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHCAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605:  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS:  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 
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Wire  cuts  Strapping  protects 

paper  and  profits.  for  up  to  50%  less. 


There’s  a  better  way  to  protect  your  wire.  If  you’re  like  most  newspapers  newspaper  strapping.  And  built  to 
papers  and  profits  than  with  wire.  and  use  thousands  of  feet  each  day,  handle  the  pounding  of  daily  press 

Signode  plastic  strapping.  that’s  a  bundle  of  savings.  In  fact,  runs.  It’s  the  system  you  can  count 

It  forms  better  bundles,  opens  large  newspapers  have  saved  up  to  on  to  get  your  papers  on  the  street, 

much  easier  at  the  newsstand,  and,  $50,000  a  year  using  Signode’s  Pin^j  much  you  can  save, 

best  of  all,  costs  much  less.  MLM  2A  plastic  strapping  system.  your  Signode  representative  can  tell 

Save  up  to  50%.  Nothing  keeps  running  like  a  you.  So  contact  him  today.  He’s 

Annual  materials  costs  are  cut  in  Signode  strapping  system.  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 

half  when  you  use  plastic  instead  of  The  MLN  2A  plastic  strapping  Strapping. 

system  is  designed  specifically  for 

MSIGNODE* 

Signode  Corporation,  3610  W.  Lake  Ave.,  Glenview,  Illinois  60025 


Equipment 

Newsprint  waste  reduction 


in  web  offset 

By  Garson  Wolitzky 

Newsprint  waste  reduction  in  web  offset 
printing  has  been  discussed  at  length  in 
the  newspaper  industry  for  a  number  of 
years.  Some  papers  have  revealed  their 
techniques  to  reduce  waste.  In  this  article 
the  author  presents  a  concept  that  has  not 
been  implemented  to  date. 

The  most  frequently  discussed  subject 
among  offset  newspaper  printing  profes¬ 
sionals  today  is  the  need  to  control  paper 
waste.  The  problem  is  not  insurmounta¬ 
ble  provided  a  few  principles  of  offset 
printing  are  observed. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  reducing 
newsprint  waste  in  web  offset  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  forces  that  exert  stresses  and 
strains  on  the  paper  being  printed.  The 
second  step  is  to  control  the  systems  that 
affect  the  quality  of  printing.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  one  is  aware  of  the  relationships 
of  the  various  systems  of  the  press  and 
how  they  affect  press  running  and  waste, 
and  to  make  note  that:  “The  plate  to 
blanket  cylinder  pressure  affects  print 
quality,  and  the  blanket  to  blanket  pres¬ 
sure  affects  web  control.” 

The  web  offset  process  will  print  on  a 
great  variety  of  paper  stocks  with  a  good 
degree  of  success,  but  much  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  is  dependent  upon  having  fairly 
strong  paper  to  draw  through  the  printing 
units.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  stronger 
the  paper,  the  easier  the  job.  Because 
newspaper  presses  must  print  on  the 
very  weakest  of  paper,  at  the  highest 
speeds,  with  the  tightest  of  scheduling, 
and  with  the  barest  minimum  of  leeway 
for  problems,  it  is  imperative  that  un¬ 
necessary  stresses  are  not  put  on  the 
paper  that  would  break  any  of  the  webs 
and  shut  the  press  down. 

Probably  the  single  factor  contributing 
most  to  the  high  waste  of  newsprint  in 
offset  newspaper  printing  is  the  lack  of 
understanding  by  most  pressmen  of  the 
relationship  of  the  plate  to  blanket  and 
the  blanket  to  blanket  systems  of  their 
web  offset  presses.  All  other  systems  on 
the  press  are  secondary  in  importance 
when  considering  the  effect  of  misad- 
justmentsof  this  system  on  press  runabil- 
ity,  print  quality,  and  newsprint  waste. 
By  comparison  the  dampening  system, 
long  a  challenge  to  letterpress  people,  is 
easy  to  regulate  and  maintain  especially 
by  pressmen  who  are  experienced  in  set- 

Wolitzky  is  a  newspaper  printing  con¬ 
sultant  and  former  member  of  the 
ANPA/RI  staff. 
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printing 

ting  ink  rollers.  With  properly  made 
plates  and  the  impression  system  under 
control,  the  dampening  system  will  oper¬ 
ate  with  little  attention  and  add  very  little 
to  the  waste  problem. 

The  web  offset  press  is  a  perfector, 
meaning  that  both  sides  of  the  sheet  are 
printed  at  the  same  time,  by  the  opposing 
blankets.  While  the  blankets  are  trans¬ 
ferring  the  ink  to  the  paper,  they  are 
simultaneously  lifting  the  inked  image 
from  the  plate.  Because  both  these  ink 
transfers  are  being  made  at  the  same 
time,  the  adjustment  of  the  cylinders  to 
each  other  is  most  important  and  extra 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  set  up 
right  initially,  and  then  checked  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis.  A  failure  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  cylinder  pressures  in 
offset  can  result  in  continuous  operating 
problems  with  the  resulting  waste  of 
newsprint. 

An  important  rule  of  operation  in 
offset  stresses  that  a  firm  pressure  of 
.004"  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  ink 
from  the  plate  to  the  blanket.  This  firm 
pressure  is  needed  because  the  blanket  is 
a  resilient  porous  material  much  like  a 
sponge.  When  squeezed  against  the 
plate,  the  ink  is  drawn  into  the  crevices 
or  pores  of  the  blanket  to  form  a  minute 
reservoir  that  will  give  a  solid  image 
when  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  firm 
pressure  enables  the  blanket  to  take  most 
of  the  ink  from  the  image  on  the  plate.  A 
less  than  firm  squeeze  would  require  that 
more  ink  be  deposited  on  the  plate  by  the 
ink  rollers  to  give  the  same  full  ink  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  paper.  This  pressure  of  .004"  is 
measured  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  and  blanket  and  their 
packings,  minus  the  space  between  their 
cylinder  bodies.  A  good  graphic  example 
is  to  compare  the  results  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  obtained  when  an  image  is  made 
with  a  rubber  stamp  when  either  a  weak 
or  firm  pressure  is  used.  This  need  for 
firm  pressure  is  also  the  reason  most 
blanket  manufacturers  recommend  their 
compressible  blankets  be  overpacked 
.003"  for  best  printing  results. 

Insufficient  plate  to  blanket  pressure 
can  cause  newsprint  waste  by  limiting 
the  quality  of  the  product  in  one  of  the 
following  ways.  At  first,  low  plate  to 
blanket  pressure  will  print  as  a  weak 
image  signaling  the  pressman  to  add 
more  ink.  Ink  added  beyond  what  is 
normally  needed  now  upsets  the  ink- 
water  balance  and  causes  scumming  and 
the  need  for  more  water.  As  a  result  the 


press  is  now  running  with  too  much  ink 
and  water,  and  the  ink  is  becoming  emul¬ 
sified,  losing  tack,  and  the  image  is  grey¬ 
ing  out  with  no  snap.  The  entire  press 
run  now  becomes  a  constant  battle  to 
keep  the  plate  clean  and  halftones  open, 
the  excess  ink  from  setting  off  on  the 
opposing  page,  and  the  excess  water 
from  breaking  webs  and  jamming  up  the 
folder. 

Probably  the  most  important  rule  of 
control  in  offset  states  that  only  enough 
pressure  need  be  applied  from  the  blan¬ 
ket  to  the  paper  to  transfer  a  solid  image 
with  little  image  or  paper  distortion.  On 
sheet  fed  presses,  because  of  this  rule, 
the  impression  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  the 
blanket  until  the  printing  looks  best,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  letterpress 
newspaper  pressman  adjusts  his  plate  to 
blanket  pressure  to  get  the  best  print.  In 
web  offset  the  amount  of  squeeze  blan¬ 
ket  to  blanket  needed  for  a  good  image 
transfer  is  about  .005",  and  is  arrived  at 
by  totaling  the  thickness  of  the  blankets, 
and  packings  plus  the  paper  being 
printed  upon,  minus  the  clearance  be¬ 
tween  their  cylinder  bodies.  One  of  the 
more  popular  newspaper  offset  presses  in 
use  today,  is  set  up  as  follows: 

•  Pack  each  blanket  to  .081" — 


for  two  blankets  .162" 

•  Thickness  of  the  newsprint 

being  print  on  .003" 

•  Total  material  between 

cylinders  .165" 

•  Clearance  between  cylinder 

bodies  (go-no-go  gauge)  .158" 

•  Printing  impression  .007" 


This  press  setup  results  in  a  blanket  to 
blanket  squeeze  of  .007".  This  is  a  little 
high  for  conventional  blankets,  some¬ 
thing  closer  to  .005"  would  be  ideal. 
When  compressible  blankets  are  used, 
the  recommended  additional  packing  of 
.003"  per  blanket  to  give  the  firm  transfer 
to  the  plate,  now  ends  up  as  a  .013" 
squeeze  to  the  paper.  This  is  excessive 
squeeze  and  leads  to  excessive  paper 
waste.  Many  newspaper  offset  pressmen 
have  found  through  experience,  that 
when  their  presses  were  packed  to  the 
manufacturers  prescribed  heights,  and 
their  cylinders  were  set  to  the  go-no-go 
clearance,  the  press  had  a  tendency  to 
overfeed  when  multiple  webs  were  run. 
To  overcome  this  overfeeding,  a  result  of 
excess  pressure,  the  pressmen  had  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cylinder  circumference  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  packing  from  under 
the  blanket  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  did  in  letterpress  when  confronted 
with  overfeeding.  By  doing  this,  the 
offset  pressmen  lessened  overfeed  and 
achieved  some  measure  of  web  control, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  print  quality,  as  the 
former  firm  blanket  squeeze  to  the  plate 
was  now  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
blanket  packing.  Even  though  most 
blankets  are  running  underpacked  to  give 
web  control,  many  offset  presses  today 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Newsprint 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

are  still  operating  with  more  blanket  to 
blanket  pressure  than  is  necessary  for 
good  ink  transfer.  If  you  were  to  examine 
an  offset  printed  newspaper  for  weak  or 
smashed  areas  and  checked  the  image 
directly  behind  the  smash  (except  in  rare 
cases  when  a  severe  wrap  has  smashed 
both  blankets)  you  would  find  the  image 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  printing 
sharp  and  solid.  As  each  blanket  acts  as 
the  impression  cylinder  for  the  other,  a 
smash  deep  enough  on  one  blanket  to 
prevent  it  from  picking  up  ink  from  its 
plate,  should  reflect  a  weakness  in  its 
impression  to  the  opposite  blanket. 
However,  since  most  blankets  are  over¬ 
packed  by  at  least  six  thousandths  of  an 
inch  (.006"),  this  does  not  follow  true. 

Most  commercial  web  offset  pressmen 
printing  high  quality  process  color  on 
coated  stock  on  perfecting  presses,  pack 
their  blankets  to  bearer  height  and  use 
the  thickness  of  the  paper  for  the  impres¬ 
sion.  In  quality  process  color,  “dot 
gain”  or  "dot  spread”  caused  by  too 
much  blanket  to  blanket  squeeze  is  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  quality,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  it  to  a  minimum. 

Incorrect  blanket  to  blanket  pressures 
has  probably  the  greatest  affect  on 
newsprint  waste  by  causing  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  operation  of  the  press.  An 
excess  in  blanket  to  blanket  pressure  will 
make  the  webs  overfeed  and  wander 
causing  problems  in  compensation,  web 
alignment,  and  control  in  the  folder.  The 
natural  reaction  to  correct  overfeeding 
by  increasing  the  reel  tension  will  pull 
the  slack  out  of  the  web  but  may  result  in 
a  greater  incidence  of  web  breaks. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  most  of 
the  web  breaks  in  offset  are  not  due  to 
defects  in  the  paper,  but  rather  are  a 
result  of  excess  tension  being  placed  on 
the  web  to  counteract  the  overfeeding 
caused  by  too  much  blanket  to  blanket 
pressure.  Overfeeding  of  the  web  be¬ 
cause  of  overpressure,  is  a  result  of  the 
elongation  of  the  blanket  surface  at  the 
point  of  contact.  The  elongation  or 
stretch  of  the  blanket  surface  brings 
about  an  increase  in  the  circumference  of 
the  blanket  cylinder.  As  a  consequence, 
the  cylinder  now  drives  the  web  of  paper 
farther  with  each  revolution  of  the  press 
than  the  folder  can  accept.  Excess 
squeeze  combined  with  the  ink  and  water 
of  the  plate  causes  the  web  to  adhere  to 
or  follow  whichever  blanket  has  the 
greater  image  area.  This  adhering  of  the 
web  adds  to  its  stretch  or  elongation  re¬ 
quiring  extra  tension  to  keep  it  tight 
going  into  the  folder.  As  if  there  weren’t 
enough  problems  a'ready,  the  excess 
squeeze  on  the  inked  image  splits  away 
loose  fibers  from  the  newsprint  surface 
causing  the  lint  to  pile  in  the  image  areas 
on  the  blanket  lowering  print  quality  and 


decreasing  plate  life.  The  excess  blanket 
to  blanket  pressure  doesn’t  do  the  blan¬ 
kets  themselves  much  good  either.  They 
tend  to  beat  down  faster  and  their  pack¬ 
ings  creep  more  readily.  To  check  if  your 
blankets  are  overpacked,  listen  for  the 
telltale  thump  of  the  cylinders  when  the 
press  is  printing.  A  press  properly  set-up 
will  have  very  little  audible  thump. 

It  is  possible  to  set-up  a  newspaper 
web  offset  press  to  achieve  the  correct 
plate  to  blanket  and  blanket  to  blanket 
pressures  necessary  to  print  high  quality 
offset  newspapers  with  normal  operator 
effort,  and  without  the  abnormally  high 
newsprint  waste  associated  with  the 
process.  On  bearer  presses,  where  the 
blanket  to  blanket  bearers  ride  while 
printing,  the  procedure  is  to  pack  the 
blankets  to  .001"  above  the  bearer.  This 
measurement  should  be  made  with  a 
blanket  packing  gauge.  With  compressi¬ 
ble  blankets,  pack  to  .002"  above  bearer 
to  compensate  for  the  compression  in 
these  blankets.  Packing  the  blanket  in 
this  way  will  require  additional  packing 
under  the  plate  to  achieve  the  recom¬ 
mended  .004"  squeeze  between  the  plate 
and  the  blanket.  You  can  determine  the 
amount  of  packing  needed  by  first 
measuring  the  undercut  of  the  plate  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  the  thickness  of  your  plate. 
Then  add  enough  packing  to  bring  the 
plate  surface  to  .003"  to  .004"  above 
bearer.  This  method  of  packing  should 
present  no  problem  so  long  as  your 
plate  system  can  handle  the  added  thick¬ 
ness  under  the  plate.  The  adding  of  addi¬ 
tional  packing  under  the  plate  has  been 
practiced  for  years  by  sheet  fed  offset 
pressmen,  with  no  operating  difficulty, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  lengthen  an 
image  in  process  color  work.  Overpack¬ 
ing  of  the  plate  may  be  objectionable  on 
those  presses  that  are  designed  to  run 
with  no  plate  underpacking.  It  may  also 
pose  a  problem  with  the  plate  lockup  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  a  very  small  bend  and 
may  not  be  able  to  handle  the  extra  pack¬ 
ing  needed  to  maintain  the  .004"  squeeze; 
in  which  case  the  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  must  be  packed  according  to 
the  manufacturers  specifications.  The 
blanket  to  blanket  squeeze  is  here  con¬ 
trolled  by  adjusting  the  distance  between 
blanket  cylinder  bodies.  By  putting  more 
space  between  the  cylinders,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blankets  to  each  other  is  re¬ 
duced  as  is  the  pressure  on  the  paper. 
When  the  blanket  iron  to  iron  distance  is 
opened  up  on  this  press  beyond  to  go- 
no-go  specifications,  a  space  also  opens 
up  between  the  plate  and  blanket  cylin¬ 
ders  that  must  be  corrected.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  correction  requires  the 
assistance  of  a  factory  trained  press 
mechanic,  as  this  adjustment  involves 
cylinder  alignment  and  must  be  very 
carefully  made. 

After  the  cylinders  have  been  cor¬ 
rectly  adjusted  and  the  plates  and  blan¬ 
kets  properly  packed,  the  press  should 


run  with  much  less  effort,  giving  more 
consistently  high  quality  printing  with 
much  less  newsprint  waste  than  in  the 
past. 

An  offset  newspaper  press  properly 
adjusted  and  maintained,  operated  by  a 
trained  and  concerned  press  staff,  should 
develop  no  more  newsprint  waste  than  in 
a  comparable  letterpress  operation. 

Publishers  elect 

Jim  Oakley  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
Centreville  (Ala.)  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  Alabama  Press  Association 
at  the  group’s  annual  meeting  (February 
16-18)  in  Mobile.  He  succeeds  Bob  Mor- 
rissette,  Atmore  Advance,  who  moved 
up  to  chairman  of  the  APA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

MGI  acquires  ECAR 
air  wash  business 

MCI  International,  Inc.  has  acquired 
the  air  pollution  control  business  of 
ECAR  Products,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of 
Media  General,  the  Richmond,  Virginia 
communications  company. 

Media  General  along  with  InnoVen  11 
and  III  Corporations  of  Saddle  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  are  majority  stockholders  in 
the  newly  formed  MGI  International. 

President  of  the  new  company  is  Arthur 
H.  Hamlin  who  had  been  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Media  General  affiliate  since 
1976.  A.  G.  Bernardo,  who  was 
vicepresident-marketing  of  ECAR,  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  of  marketing  in  the 
new  company.  Both  management  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  minority  stock  position. 

InnoVen  is  a  venture  capital  company 
that  invests  primarily  in  technologically 
oriented  businesses.  Combined  assets  of 
the  corporation  were  in  excess  of  $22 
million  in  1978. 

Sales  in  1979  for  MGI  International  are 
projected  at  $1.3  million,  according  to 
Hamlin.  Expansion  of  the  product  line,  he 
said,  will  come  through  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  and  acquisition. 

ECAR  Products  designed  and  built  air 
washer  systems  for  industrial  applica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  the  graphic  arts  and 
chemical  industries.  The  A-PAR  (Air 
Purification  and  Return)  system  has  been 
installed  in  16  newspapers  and  three  large 
commercial  printers  in  the  U.S. 

Recent  sales  have  been  made  to  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times-Herald,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register,  the  Trenton  (New  Jersey) 
Trentonian,  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News 
and  the  Atlantic  City  (New  Jersey)  Press. 

Industrial  users  include  duPont,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Monsanto  and  Wyman 
Gordon. 

MGI  International  will  be  represented 
by  14  manufacturers  representatives  in 
the  industrial  area.  Marketing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Europe,  South  America  and  the 
Far  East  are  under  consideration. 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news: 

Anthony  M.  Santos  has  been  elected 
president  of  Baldwin-Gegenheimer 
Corp.  of  Stamford,  Conn.  Santos  had 
been  vicepresident  of  manufacturing. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Munn  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  market  and  product  support 
services  for  Compugraphic.  Munn  was 
previously  president  of  Compu-Rite 
Corp.,  a  manufacturer  of  computer 
printer  supplies. 

*  ♦  * 

Martin  B.  Mohl  has  been  named  east¬ 
ern  regional  sales  manager  for  EOCOM. 
He  was  previously  eastern  regional  sales 
manager  for  Tal-Star  Computer  Systems. 

^  9|c  * 

William  Aaronson  has  joined  Tal-Star 
Computer  Systems  as  salesman  for  the 
New  York  City  to  Washington,  D.C., 
area.  He  is  a  former  editor  and  publisher. 

James  W.  Mooers  and  Richard  Spahn 
have  joined  the  west  coast  office  of  Tal- 
Star  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  salesmen. 
Mooers  was  previously  with  ITT  and 
Spahn  worked  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News . 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  M.  Franz  has  been  appointed 
sales  engineer  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  in  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
areas. 

Birt  Q.  Locke  has  been  named  sales 
engineer  for  Mergenthaler  in  upper 
Conn.,  western  Mass.,  and  parts  of 
Vermont. 

Robert  D.  Gaines  has  been  appointed 
sales  engineer  for  Mergenthaler  in  the 
state  of  Indiana. 

Randy  Johnson  has  been  appointed 
sales  engineer  for  Mergenthaler  in  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee,  western  North  Carolina, 
and  southwest  Virginia. 

♦  *  ♦ 

August  A.  Fischer  has  been  named 
managing  director  of  NAPP  Systems 
(Europe)  Ltd.  NAPP  Systems  (Europe) 
Ltd.  is  a  newjy-formed  subsidiary  whose 
parent  company  is  NAPP  Systems 
(USA)  Inc. 

Robert  Weaver  has  been  promoted  to 
midwest  technical  sales  representative 
for  NAPP  Systems.  He  was  formerly 
technical  coordinator  for  the  company. 

Stanley  G.  Piet  has  been  promoted  to 
coordinator  of  customer/technical  ser¬ 
vice  for  NAPP  Systems.  Piet  was  for¬ 
merly  a  sales/technical  representative  for 
the  northeastern  U.S. 

ifi  H/i 

Richard  H.  Bergemann  named  mid¬ 
eastern  area  sales  manager  for  graphic 
arts  products  of  3M  Company's  Photo¬ 
graphic  Products  division. 

John  H.  Goddard  becomes  graphic  arts 
products  manager — 3M  Europe. 

Peter  C.  Markantes  named  northeast¬ 
ern  area  sales  manager  for  graphic  arts 
products. 
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John  W.  Pugsley  named  sales  manager, 
publication  markets  of  3M  Company's 
FYinting  Products  division. 

David  C.  Crawford  named  eastern  area 
web  publications  sales  manager  for  3M 
Printing  Products  division. 

John  F.  Hoffmann  named  western  area 
web  publications  sales  manager  for  3M 
Printing  Products  division. 

Robert  J.  Caliban  named  area  sales 
manager  for  3M's  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
branch  office  of  the  Printing  Products  di¬ 
vision. 

*  *  * 

Mike  VanLehn,  sales  representative 
for  3M’s  industrial  graphics  division 
since  1974 — promoted  to  division  train¬ 


ing  supervisor  of  the  education,  training 
and  development  department. 


Jim  Lennington  has  joined  Ludlow 
Typograph  of  Chicago  as  representative 
for  the  San  Francisco  area. 

William  Rothwell,  a  member  of  the 
Quido  E.  Herman  Co.,  will  sell  and  ser¬ 
vice  Ludlow  equipment  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Patrick  Burns  will  represent  Ludlow  in 
the  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  area. 

Don  Black  of  Toronto  will  represent 
Ludlow  in  all  of  Canada. 
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Library  retrieval  system 
selected  by  Ky.  daily 


Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer 
will  become  the  third  newspaper  to  in¬ 
stall  the  Info-Ky  News  Retrieval  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  automated  library  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times. 

Owensboro  Publishing  Co.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  system  from  Dissly  Research 
Corp.,  the  information-retrieval  system 
subsidiary  of  the  Louisville  newspapers. 

Info-Ky  will  be  up  and  running  in 
Owensboro  by  this  fall. 

The  other  systems  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  at  The  Courier-Journal  and  Times  for 
three  years  and  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  for  a  year. 

For  the  Messenger-Inquirer,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  fullfillment  of  a  long-held  ob¬ 
jective. 

Why  would  a  newspaper  of  the 
Messenger-Inquirer’s  size  (circulation  is 
32,500)  automate  its  library? 

“Because  I  had  to  manage  one  of  the 
darned  things  once,”  said  Lawrence  W. 
Hager,  Jr.,  Messenger-Inquirer  co¬ 
publisher. 

Hager  said  he  began  looking  for  a  way 
to  automate  the  paper’s  library  about 
five  years  ago,  and  even  developed  some 
plans  of  his  own  for  a  computerized  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  search  keywords  of  the 
stored  articles.  But  not  long  after  that, 
Hager  and  his  brother,  John — co¬ 
publisher  and  Owensboro  Publishing  Co. 
president — saw  Info-Ky  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  stage  in  Louisville.  What  they 
saw  met  so  many  of  their  own  criteria 
that  they  decided  to  wait  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  their  own  system. 

One  of  the  reasons  “the  darned 
things” — old-fashioned  newspaper 
libraries — are  so  hard  to  manage,  Larry 
Hager  said,  is  personnel  turnover. 

In  an  old-style  library,  chances  are 
that  documentation  of  the  “how-to”  in¬ 
formation  is  stored  only  in  the  head  of 
the  person  who’s  in  charge  of  the  library. 
That’s  because  that  person  probably  set 
up  the  files  in  his  or  her  own  way  and 
never  found  time  to  document  the  how¬ 
tos.  If,  through  normal  turnover,  a 
newspaper  goes  through  two  or  three 
such  library  supervisors  over  10  or  15 
years,  catching  up  on  those  how-tos  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  But  with  an  auto¬ 
mated  library  system,  everything  goes  in 
and  comes  out  in  a  consistent  way,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

The  Hager  brothers  agree  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  choosing  the  system  is 
the  newspaper’s  broad,  long-term  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  its  news  col¬ 
umns. 

John  Hager  gave  this  example:  “We 
had  a  story  in  our  paper  this  morning. 
Some  UMW  (United  Mine  Workers)  fel- 
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lows  were  sentenced  to  this  or  that.  It 
was  a  follow-up  to  a  previous  incident, 
but  we  didn’t  have  any  way  to  go  back 
and  find  out  what  came  out  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  episode.  I  could  see  that  with  Info- 
Ky  it  could  be  done  a  lot  faster.” 

That’s  how  the  system  will  help  put 
stories  into  perspective  for  Messenger- 
Inquirer  readers.  It  also  will  improve  ac¬ 
curacy  by  providing  an  effective,  inviting 
way  to  check  facts.  And  it  will  improve 
fairness  by  allowing  the  paper’s  editors 
quickly  and  easily  to  see  how  an  earlier 
story  was  played.  (If  the  indictment  got  a 
two-column,  36-point  head  on  Page  I, 
the  not-guilty  verdict  deserves  the 
same.) 

John  Hager  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to 
purchase  the  system  last  July.  Having 
done  so,  he  was  determined  to  lay 
carefully  the  management  groundwork 
for  the  automated  library  purchase  be¬ 
fore  signing  a  contract. 

“We’d  better  be  doing  things  to  make 
sure  we  get  maximum  use  out  of  this 
thing,”  he  said.  “I  wish  we  already  had 
the  person  we  need  to  manage  it  and 
make  it  really  go.” 

So  the  Hagers’  first  pre-contract  man¬ 
agement  objective  was  to  bring  on  board 
a  professional  librarian. 

The  Hagers  found  the  person  they 
needed  to  “make  it  really  go”  in  Anita 
Wilburn  Gauthier,  who  had  newly  re¬ 
ceived  her  Master  of  Science  in  Library 
Science  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  and  won  the  na¬ 
tional  student  competition  for  the  first 
stipend  award  of  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association. 

Naturally,  interest  in  and  the  ability  to 
administer  an  automated  library  was  high 
on  the  paper’s  list  of  criteria  for  selecting 
its  new  librarian.  In  turn,  Ms.  Gauthier 
was  attracted  to  the  Messenger-Inquirer 
because  of  its  commitment  to  quality 
through  automation.  It  was  a  happy 
match. 

Once  on  board,  Ms.  Gauthier’s  first 
assignment  was  to  observe  and  evaluate 
the  system  installation  in  Allentown. 

Ms.  Gauthier’s  Allentown  visit  was 
the  first  step  of  the  Hagers’  second  pre¬ 
contract  management  objective — to 
make  sure  that  the  new  librarian  and,  just 
as  importantly,  key  news  and  editorial 
people,  fully  concurred  with  the  system 
purchase.  “I  want  to  be  able  to  convince 
our  people  that  this  was  not  a  profligate 
decision,”  John  Hager  said  at  the  time. 

The  final  pre-contract  step  was  discus¬ 
sion  with  and  Info-Ky  demonstrations  in 
Owensboro  and  Louisville  to 
Messenger-Inquirer  editors,  especially 
Ms.  Gauthier’s  boss,  editorial  page 
editor  David  Boeyink. 


Management,  the  librarian,  and  the 
editors  all  agreed  on  the  library’s  system 
and  some  of  their  reasons  follow:  the 
Hagers  were  especially  comfortable  with 
purchasing  a  system  from  a  newspaper 
organization.  The  Hagers  said  they  knew 
they  could  depend  on  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  organization  when 
“hand-holding”  was  needed;  the  total 
labor  requirement  for  all  system  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Messenger-Inquirer  would  be 
about  20  hours  per  week  in  the  library 
and  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  in  the 
computer  room;  user-oriented  operation 
would  lend  itself  to  direct  retrieval  by 
reporters  and  editors;  except  for  the 
VDTs  and  microfiche  reader-printer, 
equipment  configuration  is  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  DEC  (Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration)  hardware.  The  Hagers  liked  that 
because  of  maintenance  availability  and 
compatibility  with  other  Messenger- 
Inquirer  equipment;  both  Ms.  Gauthier 
and  the  news  and  editorial  people  liked 
the  idea  of  viewing  the  retrieved  full 
texts  of  articles  in  their  original  formats 
and  typography — and  of  viewing  photos 
and  other  artwork  as  well. 

The  Messenger-Inquirer’s  system  will 
include  a  PDF- 1 1/34  computer,  two  80- 
megabyte  disk  drives,  a  console,  two 
VDTs,  a  cartridge-loaded  microfiche 
reader-printer,  and  a  line  printer. 

Ink  firm  expanding 
tank-truck  fleet 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  will  expand  its  tank- 
truck  fleet  for  bulk  delivery  of  web  off¬ 
set  black  ink  to  newspapers. 

Ronald  C.  Baker,  president  of  the 
firm,  said  expansion  of  the  tank-trailer 
fleet  will  permit  the  company  to  provide 
better  and  faster  service  to  more  news¬ 
papers  at  the  lower  price-per-pound 
which  bulk-delivered  inks  command. 

The  tank-trailers  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  web  offset  black  ink  and 
the  units  are  fully  insulated  so  that  the 
ink  temperatures  will  be  maintained  in 
any  weather  from  the  sub-zero  cold  of 
Montana  to  the  blistering  heat  of  the 
Southern  States  in  summer. 

NY  Times  affiliate 
switches  to  offset 

Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Times  Affiliated  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  converted  to  offset  printing 
February  12.  A  new  11,000  square  foot 
building  houses  the  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  and  mailroom. 

The  press  and  building  are  part  of  the 
$6.5  million  expansion  program  at  the 
Ledger.  The  paper’s  newsroom  and  the 
New  York  Times  Affiliated  Newspaper 
Group  office  now  occupy  the  second  floor 
addition.  The  circulation,  advertising  and 
production  facilities  are  due  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  March  15. 
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Autologic  designs  on-iine  film 
and  RC  unit  for  APS-5 


Autologic  of  Newbury  Park,  Calif.,  has 
designed  an  on-line  film  and  RC  paper 
processing  system,  model  APS-33.  The 
media  processing  system  combines  a 
sheet  transporter  with  a  fully  automatic 
photographic  processor  and  eliminates 
the  darkroom  from  typesetting  opera¬ 
tions.  The  APS-33  can  be  used  with  Au¬ 
tologic’s  APS-5  57  and  70  pica  CRT 
typesetters. 

The  new  system  will  accommodate 
photographic  media  from  4  inches  to  12.4 
inches  in  width.  Lengths  of  copy  can 
range  up  to  46  inches.  The  media  is  au¬ 
tomatically  cut  by  a  cutter  in  the  APS-5 
just  prior  to  entering  the  transporter.  Re¬ 
verse  leading  up  to  two  feet  is  permissi¬ 
ble. 

The  transporter  section  is  connected 
directly  in-line  between  the  typesetter 
and  processor.  With  the  transporter  re¬ 
moved,  conventional  film  cassette  opera¬ 
tion  and  manual  processor  operation  is 
rapidly  restored.  The  transporter  and 
typesetter  are  interlocked  electrically  to 
keep  an  even  flow  of  media  through  the 
system. 

The  processor  section  is  a  fully  automa¬ 
tic  design  in  which  developer,  fixer  and 
wash  waterare  automatically  maintained. 
Replenishment  rate  is  set  by  the  operator 
for  film  and  paper;  the  APS-33  will  proc¬ 
ess  RC  paper  dry-to-dry  up  to  12  feet  per 
minute. 

Autologic  has  also  announced  two 
products,  a  graphics  terminal  system 
model  APS-22  and  a  flatbed  laser  scanner 
system  model  APS-43,  for  delivery  in 
early  1979  to  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company.  The  units  will  be  used  for  the 
production  of  telephone  directories. 

The  graphics  terminal  is  interactive  and 
serves  as  a  peripheral  to  a  host  computer. 
It  operates  on-line,  connected  via  a  stan¬ 
dard  interface  to  a  bi-directional  parallel 
data  bus. 

The  APS-22  accepts  composed  pages, 
including  line  art  and  halftone  graphics, 
and  displays  them  on  a  storage-type  CRT 
tube. 

The  operator  can  make  adjustments 
within  the  page,  such  as  cropping 
graphics  and  moving  copy  blocks. 

If  text  editing  or  rejustification  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  copy  is  returned  to  the  host 
computer  system.  Used  in  this  manner, 
the  APS-22  serves  as  a  page  previewing 
and  correction  terminal. 

In  ad  composition  the  terminal  permits 
the  user  to  manipulate  graphics  and  bor¬ 
ders  as  well  as  copy.  The  operator  may 
select  and  display  borders  around  the  ad, 
viewing  them  exactly  as  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  when  typeset.  Borders  are  created 
by  stringing  special  characters  together. 

All  fonts  are  displayed  on  the  APS-22  in 
the  same  style  as  in  the  APS-5  typesetter. 


The  APS-43  flatbed  laser  scanner  per¬ 
mits  the  user  to  scan  and  digitize  both  line 
art  and  continuous  tone  images.  Line  art 
9nd  electronic  halftones  can  then  be 
typeset  on  an  Autologic  typesetter  using 
the  digitized  data.  The  system  accepts 
full-size  paste-up  artwork  directly. 

The  scanner  system  can  also  be  oper¬ 
ated  off-line  to  magnetic  tape  as  well  as 
on-line  to  a  host  computer.  In  the  on-line 
configuration,  the  scanner  transfers  data 
at  approximately  200,000  bytes  per  sec¬ 
ond.  Off-line,  the  scan  speed  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  data  rate  acceptable  to  the 
magnetic  tape  unit.  A  newspaper  page 
size  can  be  scanned  in  approximately  3 
minutes. 

Equipment  people 

David  A.  Johnson  has  been  named  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  for  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems  in  the  mid-western  states. 
Johnson  had  been  with  Xerox  Corp.,  for 
10  years. 

Joe  Maples  has  been  appointed  sales 
representative  for  Dymo  for  the  states  of 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

♦  *  ♦ 

David  A.  Nadeau  has  been  appointed 
manager,  information  technology  sales 


Kansas  daily  installs 
202  CRT  typesetter 

Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union,  an  eve¬ 
ning  8,500  circulation  daily  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Publications,  has  installed  a  Linotron 
202  digital  CRT  typesetter  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype. 

The  Linotron  202  sets  up  to  450  lines 
per  minute  and  has  60  typefaces  on-line 
with  mixing  of  136  sizes  from  41/2  to  72 
points.  Reverse  leading  to  24  inches  is 
standard. 

The  typesetter  is  driven  by  a  10  termi¬ 
nal  front-end  system  from  Newspaper 
Electronics  Corp. 

Montgomery  Publications  also  owns 
and  publishes  13  weekly  newspapers  in 
Kansas  and  two  papers  in  Golden,  Col¬ 
orado. 

The  company  owns  the  Brazil  Herald 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


for  Eastman  Kodak  in  the  Pacific  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  regions,  business  sys¬ 
tems  markets  division. 

Thomas  E.  Ferguson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager,  COM  sales,  eastern 
region,  business  systems  markets  divi¬ 
sion  of  Eastman  Kodak. 

♦  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Clark  has  been  named  west¬ 
ern  district  manager  for  the  Printing  Ink 
group  of  Inmont  Corp. 


YOUR  PRESSROOM  SHOULO  _ 
PRINT  THE  NEWS- NOT  MAKE  IT 


Ink-misted  pressrooms 
are  a  prime  target  for 
slipping  and  falling  acci¬ 
dents.  Algrip’s  non-slip 
rolled  steel  flooring  is 
used  by  many  of  the 
nation’s  largest  news¬ 
papers  to  keep  employ¬ 
ees  on  their  feet  and  out 
of  the  news.  Find  out 
how  Algrip  can  work  for 
you  24  hours  a  day. 

Write  for  free  8-page 
brochure. 


algrip 


Safe-Walk,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  212, 

Leola,  PA  17540  (717)  656-2326. 

Out  of  State  call  1-800-233-0333  (toll  free) 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Journalism  prof  analyzes  comic  art 


Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  a 
cartoonist  himself,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book  on  comic  art  filled  with  comments, 
backgrounders,  and  illustrations  that  will 
intrigue  general  readers  and  other  media 
folk  as  well  as  the  younger  comic  artists. 

“Comic  Art  &  Caricature”,  published 
by  Contemporary  Books,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
delves  into  “how-to”  for  the  student  in 
such  chapters  as  personality  in  comic  art, 
faces  and  figures,  caricature,  gag  car¬ 
toons,  the  comic  strip,  and  commercial 
categories,  but  adds  analysis  of  ingre¬ 
dients  of  humor  and  gets  around  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  syndication  business,  new 
technology  in  distribution,  and  sketching 
for  tv  and  animation. 

Nelson’s  observations  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  styles  of  today’s  top  syndicated 
comic  artists — as  well  as  some  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  stars  of  the  comic  pages — will  be  of 
special  interest  to  newspaper  types. 

*  *  * 

And  among  the  first  of  the  books  al¬ 
ready  under  way  examining  the  70s,  is  an 
editorial  cartoonist’s  view  titled  “Clones, 
you  idiot ...  I  said  clones.” — a  collection 
of  excerpts  from  the  mind  and  pen  of 
Mike  Peters  published  by  his  newspaper, 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Peters  writes  in  his  introduction,  ”... 
who  among  us  would  presume  to  say  that 
he  or  she  knows  what  the  70s  are?  Wan¬ 
dering  through  cartoon  collections  is  like 
glimpsing  into  the  cartoonist’s  personal 
diary.  Each  drawing  brings  to  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  mind  what  the  weather  was  that 
day,  the  lunch  he  had,  as  well  as  the 
particular  crisis  which  spawned  the  car¬ 
toon  ...”  Peters  hopes  the  collection  will 
give  readers  “a  handle  on  the  70s.”  His 
work  is  syndicated  by  United  Feature. 


"Clones,  you  idiot  ...  I  said  clones. 


Peters  gets  his  title  from  this  cover 
cartoon. 


weekly  “Soccer”  panel.  It  is  a  collabora¬ 
tion  of  writer  Larry  Sheehan  and  artist 
Red  Wexler. 

Wexler  was  an  artist-correspondent 
for  Life  magazine  for  over  10  years,  cov¬ 
ering  a  variety  of  news  events.  More  re¬ 
cently,  he  has  been  the  principal  illus¬ 
trator  for  Golf  Digest  and  Tennis 
magazine  and  free-lancer  for  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Sheehan  is  a  magazine  contributor  and 
co-authored  books  on  golf  with  Doug 
Sanders  and  Sam  Snead  and  worked  on 
tennis  books  with  Jack  Kramer,  Arthur 
Ashe,  Stan  Smith  and  Bob  Lutz. 

The  new  panel  gets  down  to  basics, 
gives  instructions,  and  features  top 
names  in  the  game.  Early  signers  include 
the  Baltimore  San,  New  York  News,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald  and  Washington  Star. 


“Marmaduke”,  the  comic  strip  Great 
Dane  who  is  a  favorite  of  readers  in  over 
300  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  is 
going  on  the  road  in  show  business.  That 
is,  his  real-life  counterpart  is. 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  “Marmaduke”,  has  spent  the 
past  year  developing  the  act  with  trainer 
Neal  Lynch  of  Grenola,  Kansas.  The  live 
170-pound  “Marmaduke”  will  star  in 
personal  appearances  across  the  country 
in  parks,  fairs,  conventions  and  shopping 
centers  beginning  in  March. 

Brad  Anderson,  who  created  the 
comic  strip  dog  25  years  ago,  thinks  the 
road  show  idea  is  just  fine.  “People  al¬ 
ready  think  of  Marmaduke  as  a  true-to- 
life  character  so  now  they  can  look  at 
and  touch  him  for  real.”  Then  Anderson 
adds,  “This  could  perhaps  lead  to  other 
opportunities  for  ‘Marmaduke’  as 
well — like  his  own  television  series  or  a 
Broadway  play.” 

Since  the  situations  in  the  strip  basi¬ 
cally  deal  with  real  life,  the  Lynches — 
Neal  and  his  wife  Janice  and  daughter 
Kelly — are  concentrating  on  the  inter¬ 
play  between  Lynch  and  the  Great  Dane, 
with  the  jokes  on  Lynch  most  of  the 
time.  They  are  basing  the  20-25  minute 
show  on  many  episodes  of  the  strip. 

William  Shilling,  president  of  Shilling 
Theatrical  Productions,  booking  agent 
for  the  show,  comments  that  “Mar¬ 
maduke”  is  neither  a  trick  nor  a  novelty 
dog.  The  Lynches,  he  adds,  have  tried  to 
take  the  character  of  the  comic  strip  dog 
and  transfer  that  personality  into  the  live 
show  routine. 


Tapping  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
sport,  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  is  offering  a  3  times 
40 


Samuel  C.  Rawls,  who  signs  his  work 
“Scrawls”,  is  the  new  Atlanta  Journal 
editorial  cartoonist.  Scrawls  is  nationally 


Samuel  C.  Rawls 


syndicated  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Scrawls  succeeds  Lou  Ericson,  who 
has  moved  from  editorial  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
Ericson  will  spend  part  of  his  time  in 
community  affoirs,  speaking  to  school 
groups  about  the  role  of  newspapers  in 
their  lives. 

Scrawls,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  for  7  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Journal,  was  named 
Florida’s  cartoonist  of  the  year  twice 
during  that  time  and  won  numerous  other 
awards  from  education  and  wildlife 
groups. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dan  Carlinsky’s  weekly  illustrated 
trivia  quiz,  “It’s  On  the  Tip  of  My 
Tongue”,  is  now  being  distributed  by  the 
writer  after  more  than  3  years  with  Enter¬ 
prise  Features  and  post-merger,  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  Carlinsky,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Trivia  and  More  Trivia”,  “The 
Great  1960s  Quiz”  and  “The  Jewish  Quiz 
Book”  and  several  other  books,  has  self- 
syndicated  feature  articles  to  Sunday 
supplements  for  several  years. 

The  weekly  quiz  uses  10  nostaglic  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  plus  2  vintage  photos 
each  week,  dealing  with  yesteryears. 
Clients  include  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Providence  Journal,  Al¬ 
lentown  Morning  Call,  Palm  Beach  Post, 
and  Norfolk  Ledger-Star.  Dan  Carlinsky 
Features  is  located  at  301  East  78th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

♦  *  * 

As  of  March  5 ,  the  sales,  service,  edito¬ 
rial  and  promotion  departments  of  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  corporate  offices  in  Irvine, 
California,  at  1703  Kaiser  Avenue,  P.O. 
Box  19620,  zip  code  92714.  The  telephone 
is  714-549-8700. 
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The  column  that  puts 
advertised  claims 
to  the  test. 


©  1 978  St.  Petersburg  Times 
distributed  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 


Pinyin”  system  introduced 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  adopted 
“Pinyin,”  a  new  system  of  spelling 
names  of  people  and  places  in  China. 

The  system  was  introduced  in  the 
Times’  March  2  edition,  and  included  a 
map  of  China  showing  old  and  new 
names  for  Chinese  provinces,  autono¬ 
mous  regions  and  well-know  cities,  as 
well  as  a  pronunciation  guide  and  a  list  of 
China’s  top  leaders  in  Pinyin. 

The  system  has  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  standardize 
the  Romanization  of  Chinese  names  in 
English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
other  languages. 

Since  January  I ,  China  has  been  using 
Pinyin  in  its  printed  dispatches  abroad 
and  in  its  dealing  with  foreigners.  By  ex¬ 
tending  its  use  to  news  dispatches, 
periodicals,  documents  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  intended  for  foreigners,  China 
hopes  to  standardize  the  spelling  of 
Chinese  names  and  help  foreigners  pro¬ 
nounce  them. 

The  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Department,  the  United  Nations 
and,  in  modified  form,  by  the  British 


news  agency,  Reuters,  and  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  as  well  as  other. 

The  Times  will  use  the  new  Pinyin 
spellings  for  all  places  within  China  ex¬ 
cept  Tibet.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  change  under  the  new  system  is  the 
name,  of  China’s  capital.  The  familiar 
“Peking”  becomes  “Beijing,”  a  spelling 
that  more  accurately  reflects  the  stan¬ 
dard  Chinese  pronunciation  (Bay  Jing)  of 
the  city’s  name. 

The  term  for  the  country  remains 
“China,”  although  the  Chinese  word  for 
their  country  is  “Zhongguo.”  Names  of 
historical  figures  such  as  Confucius,  Sun 
Yet-sen  and  Chiang  Kai  shek  will  be 
written  in  their  familiar  forms,  but 
Knyin  will  be  used  for  the  late  Chair¬ 
man  Mao  Zedong  (Mao  Tse-tung)  and 
the  late  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  (Chou  En- 
lai). 

The  Times  will  continue  to  print  the 
old  spelling  in  parentheses  for  a  short 
time. 

Pinyin,  which  means  spelling  or  trans¬ 
cription,  is  based  on  standard  Mandarin 
as  pronounced  around  Beijing. 


UMITC 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE,  the 

weekly  illustrated  column  that 
puts  advertised  claims  to  the 
test,  has  captured  a  loyal 
readership  in  such  papers  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Detroit  News,  Seattle  Times, 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  Miami  Herald, 
Des  Moines  Register  8-  Tri¬ 
bune,  Baltimore  News-Ameri- 
can,  Dallas  Times-Herald  and 
a  host  of  others. 

For  samples  and  rates  on  this  promotable 
column  contact: 

|ohn  P.  McMeel 

UNIVERSAL 

PRESS 

SYNDICATE 

6700  Squibb  Road 
Mission,  I^nsas  66202 
Phone  913/362-1523 


A  unique,  consumer 
service  feature  that 
puts  advertised  claims 
to  the  test. 


St.  Petersburg  Times  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Robert  Haiman 
says,  “Of  the  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  we’ve  started  in  the  last 
five  years,  there  is  no  question 
that  WATCH  THIS  SPACE  has 
been  the  most  popular  with 
readers.  All  editors  are  being 
urged  to  publish  more  genuine 
reader  service  material.  What 
could  be  better  than  telling 
readers  if  the  advertised 
claims  of  products  are  really 
true?” 


Black  histories 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

that  used  the  tabloid  published  it  com¬ 
pletely  and  used  no  local  material  outside 
of  it.  Ben  Johnson,  city  editor  who  is 
black,  said:  “Gary  has  a  large  black 
population  and  we  certainly  wanted  to  do 
something  that  shows  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  blacks  have  made  in  this  city  and  in 
Northwest  Indiana.  Daily  papers  too 
often  avoid  fulfilling  their  obligations  to 
minority  readers.  This  section  is  just  a 
small  part  of  the  newspaper’s  effort  to 
write  for  all  of  its  readers,  not  just  the 
majority.” 

The  full-size  section  included  a  general 
history  of  blacks  in  Northwest  Indiana,  a 
look  at  black  contributions  to  education 
in  Gary,  an  analysis  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  West  Industries  and  about  the  “Ex¬ 
periment,”  which  include  observations 
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of  Gary  as  a  “black”  city.  The  special 
section,  which  carried  ads,  went  to  all 
subscribers  of  the  Gary  edition,  amount¬ 
ing  to  35, (KK)  copies.  Over-the-counter 
copies  were  sold  for  500. 

Just  A  Reminder  .  .  . 

Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate  is  now 
located  in  Irvine, 
California. 

Our  new  address  and 
phone  number: 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
1703  Kaiser  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  19620 
Irvine,  California  92714 
(714)  549-8700 


UPl-RCA  to  pioneer  satellite 
system  for  mid  1980  operation 

Pr<acc  Int^matir^nQl  cinH  A  fnrr#»  thp  Amprirun 


United  Press  International  and  RCA 
Americom  agreed  February  28  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  end-to-end  transmission  service 
using  satellite  technology  to  feed  audio 
programming  and  teleprinter  news  to 
UPI  radio  and  tv  clients. 

RCA  Americom  will  file  this  week 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  tariff  schedules  as  a  common 
carrier  and  proposes  to  install,  own  and 
maintain  the  lO  foot  earth  receive  only 
dishes  at  more  than  600  UPI  subscriber 
installations.  RCA  Americom  will  also 
file  for  licenses  for  all  of  the  installations. 
Start  up  is  planned  for  mid  1 980. 

Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of 
UPI,  said,  “Implementation  of  the  audio 
and  newswire  satellite  delivery  system  in 
no  way  detracts  from  UPI’s  commitment 
to  the  AN  PA  Satellite  Task  Force  which 
is  conducting  a  study  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  satellite  delivery  system  for  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

Other  members  of  the  satellite  task 
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force  are  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

UPI  delivers  its  newswire  (teleprinter) 
services  to  approximately  3,700  radio 
and  television  stations  throughout  the 
continental  United  States.  More  than  900 
of  these  also  receive  UPI  Audio  (voice) 
service,  606  of  which  now  are  on  a  UPI- 
leased  nationwide  telephone-grade  net¬ 
work,  with  the  service  extended  to 
others  by  private,  regional  networks. 

RCA  Americom’s  satellite  services  are 
presently  used  by  UPI  to  distribute  UPI 
NEWSTIME,  a  picture  with  voice-over 
news  service,  to  cable  TV  systems 
throughout  the  country.  Americom  also 
transmits  UPI  Audio  news  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  via  satellite,  with 
drops  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Houston. 

The  satellite  delivery  system  that  is  to 
be  pioneered  will  have  one  up-link,  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  RCA  Vernon  Valley,  N.J., 
earth  station.  Signals  from  UPI  head¬ 
quarters  will  go  to  the  RCA  station  at  60 
Broad  Street  in  lower  Manhattan  and 


then  delivered  to  the  Vernon  Valley  up¬ 
link  via  a  dedicated  microwave  system. 

Plans  call  for  multiplexing  the  15 
kilohertz  channel  into  one  8-kilohertz 
program  audio  circuit  plus  two 
3-kilohertz  voice  grade  circuits.  About 
!4th  of  the  transponder  will  be  used  for 
the  UPI  delivery  system  in  this  program. 

RCA  Americom  operates  two  com¬ 
munications  satellites  known  as  Satcom  I 
and  Satcom  II. 

RCA  Americom  demonstrated  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  news  service  delivery  at  UPTs 
world  headquarters  in  New  York  in 
March  1977,  using  a  receiving  antenna 
(earth  station)  six  feet  in  diameter.  RCA 
has  conducted  15  demonstrations  of  4', 
6',  and  8  foot  dishes  since  1974. 

James  F.  Darr,  UPI  vicepresident  for 
systems  development,  said,  “This 
UPl-RCA  plan  is  the  most  effective 
method  to  begin  satellite  delivery  to  a 
large  number  of  UPI  subscribers.”  He 
went  on  to  say,  “A  satellite  system  pro¬ 
vides  the  one  way,  multipoint  delivery 
capability  and  the  technical  flexibility 
which  is  essential  to  the  most  economic 
delivery  of  UPTs  many  services. 

“I  see  this  as  a  first  step  in  a  gradual 
conversion  of  all  of  UPTs  services  to 
satellite.” 


Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  fi09 


$20.00  a  year.  U  S.  and  Canada,  all  other  countries 
$40.  a  year. 


Senator  Howard  Baker  prepares  to  smash  a  bottle  of  Montgomery  County  cham¬ 
pagne  on  the  Leaf-Chronicle  Company's  new  Goss  Urbanite  Press  at  the  recent 
open  house  ceremonies  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  James  E.  Charlet  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Leaf-Chronicle,  and  James  E.  Charlet  Sr.,  retired  president  and 
publisher,  look  on  approvingly.  The  64-page  press  is  part  of  the  company's  new  $2 
million  pressroom  and  mailroom  facility  designed  to  provide  the  best  possible 
service  to  the  200,000  plus  readers  of  the  daily  and  14  weekly  newspapers  printed 
in  the  Clarksville  plant.  About  3000  persons  attended  the  dedication  ceremony 
including  officials  of  Multimedia,  Inc.,  the  Leaf-Chronicle  Company's  parent  firm 
based  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
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Oertel  honored 

The  Governor's  Award,  Ohio's  high¬ 
est  token  of  appreciation,  was  presented 

Integration 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

planning  and  placement  at  the  University 
of  Nevada- Reno,  who  was  also  present  at 
one  of  the  discussions,  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  “about  the  large  number  of 
minorities  not  enrolled  at  UNR.  I'm  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lack  of  motivation.'' 

Maynard  said  that  lack  of  motivation 
among  minority  or  female  students  oc¬ 
curs  primarily  at  the  high  school  level. 

“It  has  been  common  for  some  high 
school  counselors  to  tell  a  white  student 
to  get  your  grades  up  or  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  into  college,  while  that  same 
counselor  will  tell  a  minority  student  that 
you'd  better  start  thinking  about  getting 
into  industry  or  business,"  Maynard  said. 

“One  minority  girl  we  know  of  who  had 
a  3.8  grade  point  average  in  high  school 
was  told  by  one  counselor  that  she 
shouldn't  think  of  becoming  a  doctor  but 
should  think  about  becoming  a  nurse. 
Another  minority  girl  was  told  she  proba¬ 
bly  would  never  be  able  to  become  a 
writer  but  should  plan  on  becoming  a 
secretary." 

This  type  of  attitude  works  against 
minorities  and  women  in  the  job  market  in 
later  years,  he  said. 

As  another  part  of  the  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  program,  the  newspapers  are  consid¬ 
ering  sending  teams  of  employees  to  vari¬ 
ous  schools  and  organizations  where 
there  are  large  groups  of  minorities. 

Everett  Landers,  Gazette  news  editor 
and  chairman  of  the  Gazette  and  Jour¬ 
nal's  Affirmative  Action  Committee  said, 
“To  have  a  committee  such  as  ours  and  to 
be  here  talking  about  affirmative  action 
today  insults  me  because  it  shows  that  we 
still  haven't  learned  to  treat  each  other 
fairly.  We  can  talk  these  things  to  death, 
but  nothing  works  like  getting  down  and 
doing  it." 

As  far  as  recruiting  more  women  and 
minorities  to  the  Gazette  and  Journal, 
Ms.  Hicks  said  larger  newspapers  such  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  “would  be  ideal  places  to  look  for 
good  talent.  What  happens  in  a  lot  of 
instances  is  that  after  a  minority  has  been 
hired,  they're  not  given  the  job  they  want 
and  have  to  settle  for  some  type  of  work 
which  would  not  best  utilize  their  talents. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  a  newspaper  like  the  Gazette 
and  Journal  so  they  can  get  more  elbow 
room  to  do  what  they  want." 

In  several  instances,  minorities  have 
been  overlooked — a  “lack  of  conscious¬ 
ness  rather  than  prejudice,"  Lerude  said. 
“I  think  that  the  more  minorities  we  hire 
and  the  more  stories  we  write  about  the 
minority  community,  the  more  we'll  at¬ 
tract  to  the  newspaper." 
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(February  8)  to  William  J.  Oertel,  who 
last  year  completed  30  years  of  service  to 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 

He  was  selected  by  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  for  his  record  of  legislative 
achievement  in  upholding  the  First 
Amendment  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
for  encouraging  Ohioans  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  relation  between  a  free  press 
and  a  free  society,  and  for  helping  Ohio 
youth  and  adults  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  and  for  establishing 
the  Ohio  Right-to-Read  Week  as  an  aid 
to  the  future  of  a  free  and  open  society. 


Names 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

tropical  zephyr  in  Oregon  but  the  Aloha 
Breeze  is  a  newspaper  in  Hillsboro.  Doug¬ 
las  Seymour  explains  that  “Aloha"  is  the 
name  of  the  suburban  area  served  by  the 
paper. 

West  Side  Story  serves  the  western 
portion  of  suburban  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
“We  tell  the  story  on  the  west  side  of 
town,"  says  Editor  David  Page. 

When  queried  about  how  the  Round 
Table,  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  got  its  name,  J. 
M.  Richards  replied,  “Sorry.  We  don't 
know  the  answer." 

The  Geneseo  (Kans.)  Galaxy  was 
named  by  Imogene  Hummel,  to  indicate 
that  it  would  star  only  Geneseo  and  its 
people.  The  “Flag"  reads  “The  Geneseo 
Galaxy,  Starring  Our  Hometown." 

The  last  part  of  New  Orleans'  Times- 
Picayune  came  from  the  nickname  of  a 
Spanish  coin,  the  real,  which  was  widely 
circulated  in  early  Louisiana  and  was  the 
price  of  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  in 
Picayune,  Miss.,  however,  is  called  the 
Item. 

Another  newspaper  name  that  came 
from  a  coin  is  Gazette,  first  used  on  a 
paper  in  Florence  and  named  for  the 
gazetta,  a  Florentine  coin.  Gazetta  has 
now  assumed  the  generic  meaning  of 
“newspaper"  in  Italy.  A  similar  shift  in 
meaning  occurred  in  Germany,  where 
Zeitung  (or  Times)  has  become  a  word  for 
“newspaper." 

Besides  the  Ferris  Wheel  and  the 
Woodbine  Twiner,  many  newspaper 
names  have  formed  a  semantic  link  with 
place  names. 

The  Circulating  Pines  is  in  Circle 
Pines.  Minn.,  The  Valliant  Challenger  in 
Oklahoma,  the  Hurricane  Breeze  in  Hur¬ 
ricane,  W.  Va.,  the  Elm  Leaves  in  Elm 
Grove,  Wise.,  the  Grapevine  in  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  the  Sun  Coast  Gon¬ 
dolier  in  Venice,  Fla.,  the  Steamboat 
Pilot  in  Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.,  and 
LaBelle  Star  in  Missouri.  I  wonder  what 
influence  the  lady  bandit  had  on  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  that  last  one. 

Two  newspapers,  one  in  Prescott. 
Ariz.,  and  one  in  Corydon.  Ind.,  show 
either  extremely  simple  or  unusually  per¬ 
spicacious  thought  in  their  naming.  The 
newspaper  in  each  place  is  The  Paper. 


JOURNALISM  WINNERS— Profession¬ 
al  Basketball  Writers  Association  of 
America  presented  inscribed  typewriters 
and  $250  to  winners  of  the  annual 
sports  writing  contest.  Darrell  Simmons, 
who  covers  sports  for  Atlanta  Journal, 
(left),  accepts  his  prize  from  Bob  Kur¬ 
land,  an  executive  with  Phillips  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.,  under  whose  auspices  the 
contest  was  conducted.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  Steve  Hershey,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  sports  writer,  who  was  also 
a  winner.  Two  other  winners  were  Jim 
Cohen,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Curry 
Kirkpatrick,  Sports  Illustrated. 

Will  Grimsiey  named 
sports  writer  of  year 

AP  Special  Correspondent  Will 
Grimsiey  was  named  Sportswriter  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Sportscasters  and 
Sportswriters  Association  of  America. 

Grimsiey  was  chosen  for  the  presti¬ 
gious  award  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  nationwide  ballotting.  Jim  Murray 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  won  it  last 
year. 

Grimsiey  joined  the  AP  in  Memphis  in 
1943  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
was  transferred  to  New  York  in  1947. 
Since  then,  he  has  traveled  extensively, 
providing  AP  members  with  reports  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  sporting  world. 
He  has  covered  seven  Summer  Olympics 
and  four  Winter  Olympics,  and  his  as¬ 
signments  have  included  the  last  1 1 
Super  Bowls,  several  World  Series  and 
the  major  tennis  and  golf  championships. 

Father’s  Day  section 

Metro  Associated  Services  Inc.  will 
distribute  a  Father's  Day  Gift  Guide  Sec¬ 
tion  the  first  week  in  May  to  subscribers. 
The  section  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Father's  Day  Committee. 

Father's  Day  is  the  second  largest 
men's  gift  buying  opportunity  after 
Christmas,  according  to  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Research. 
Over  90%  of  all  Americans  observe 
Father's  Day  and  86%  of  these  always  or 
sometimes  buy  a  gift  on  Father's  Day. 

With  the  assistance  of  Norman  Karr, 
executive  director  of  the  MFA.  Metro 
will  present  the  very  latest  in  men's  fash¬ 
ion.  The  look  of  casual  elegance  is  the 
theme  for  summer,  and  the  gift  guide  will 
offer  suggestions  and  variations  on  this 
theme. 
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News  survey 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

The  most  widely  read  section  of  the 
newspaper,  according  to  the  Gannett 
survey,  is  “news  of  government  and 
politics,”  which  is  read  at  least  some  of 
the  time  by  90%.  Lifestyle  and  enter¬ 
tainment  copy  was  read  by  75%  of  the 
readers  as  was  business-consumer  news. 
Last  in  terms  of  total  readership  was 
sports,  which  was  read  by  60%  of  the 
readers. 

The  later  statistic  is  similar  to  results 
found  last  spring  in  a  survey  done  by 
Ottaway  newspapers.  In  the  Ottaway 
survey  of  13  papers,  sports  readership 
was  found  to  be  lower  than  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be. 

Another  finding  of  the  survey  was  that 
about  90%  of  those  readers  surveyed 
read  five  or  more  items  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  This  shows  that  only  a  small  group 
buy  newspapers  only  for  special  interest 
features. 

In  a  list  of  37  content  items  that  might 
be  in  any  newspaper,  the  top  rated  items 
of  reader  interest  were  world  events  and 
natural  disaster-tragedy  stories.  Follow¬ 
ing  in  order  of  importance  to  readers 
were:  service  information  (such  as  the 
weather);  local  issues  &  politics;  acci¬ 
dent  and  crime;  schools  and  education; 
editorials  and  letters;  national  politics; 
state  news;  humorous  stories;  health  and 
science;  and  space  and  exploration. 
These  were  all  considered  to  be  high 
readership  categories  or  topics. 

These  were  followed  by  sports;  con¬ 
sumer  information;  nature  and  outdoors; 
personal  advice;  human  psychology; 
human  sexuality;  announcements;  local 
business  and  stocks;  comics  and  puzzles; 
tv  and  movie  reviews;  tv  celebrities; 
travel  and  garden  and  plant  care. 

Items  considered  low  readership  in¬ 
cluded:  pets  &  animals;  clothing  and 
fashion;  food;  religion;  home  decor;  au¬ 
tomotive  and  car  care;  advice  on  raising 
children;  guide  to  dining  out;  and  gossip 
columns. 

Surprisingly,  in  two  of  the  four  mar¬ 
kets,  people  18  to  24  years  old  were  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  more  than  people  25  to 
29  years  old.  The  survey  also  showed 
that  those  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  in¬ 
come  bracket  tend  to  be  the  least  fre¬ 
quent  readers  of  Gannett  newspapers. 
Otherwise,  readership  increased  with  in¬ 
come. 

Those  between  25  and  39  were  the 
least  satisfied  with  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey.  Those  in  the  younger 
and  older  age  groups  were  most  satisfied. 

According  to  Tom  Curley,  director  of 
information  for  the  Gannett  Co.,  this 
may  be  because  those  between  25  and  39 
are  a  product  of  the  Vietnam  and  Water¬ 
gate  eras.  Curley,  who  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  before  the  NYSPA,  said  it  is  also 
possible  that  this  age  group  is  more  edu- 
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cated  and  because  of  this  tend  to  place 
more  demands  on  newspapers. 

Another  result  of  the  Gannett  survey  is 
that  those  who  live  in  apartments  or  high 
rise  buildings  were  found  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  newspapers  than  those 
who  live  in  single  family  homes. 

Gearing  in  specifically  on  Gannett,  the 
survey  showed  that  readers  are  only 
moderately  satisfied  with  the  Gannett 
papers.  On  a  1  (lowest)  to  5  (highest) 
scale,  the  six  newspapers  involved  in  the 
survey  received  an  average  rating  of  3.4 
on  keeping  the  readers  well  informed 

War  coverage 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

later  confirmed  ...” 

“Western  analysts  reported  today  that 
a  lull  had  set  in  ...  ” 

“The  Chinese  are  assumed  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  belief  ...” 

“In  the  analysts’  view,  Chinese  troops 
have  broken  through  ...” 

“China  was  reported  to  have  warned 
Vietnam  yesterday  that  ...” 

”...  Japan’s  Foreign  Ministry  said 
its  ambassador  in  Peking  had  received 
the  impression  from  Chinese  leaders 

“Deputy  Prime  Minister  Li  Ziannian, 
according  to  Agence-France  Presse,  told 
a  Japanese  editor  in  Peking  that  ...” 

“Radio  Hanoi  monitored  here  said 

“A  Western  traveler  who  happened  to 
visit  the  Far  Upland  ...” 

“One  outside  observer  ...” 

“A  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
statement  said  ...” 

“The  Vietnamese  Communist  news¬ 
paper,  Nham  Dan,  said  foreign  press  re¬ 
ports  over  the  last  few  days  .  .  .  were  a 
smokescreen  ...” 

Henry  Kamm  of  the  New  York  Times , 
writing  February  23  from  Bangkok,  on 
reporting  the  war,  comments  that  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  between  the  two  Communist 
powers  “is  impossible  by  the  standards 
to  which  the  Western  public  has  become 
accustomed.” 

Kamm  adds  that  Bangkok  and  Hong 
Kong  are  respectively  the  principle  lis¬ 
tening  posts  for  Indochina  and  China. 
Hong  Kong  has  its  colony  of  professional 
“China  watchers”  and  in  Bangkok  ex¬ 
perts  on  Indochina  scan  transcripts  of 
monitored  broadcasts,  read  press  trans¬ 
lations  and  get  some  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  through  modern  electronic 
techniques.  These  techniques  include, 
adds  Kamm,  satellite  photography  and 
intercepting  communications  “on  which 
the  United  States  has  a  near  monopoly.” 

Kamm  also  states  that  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  involved  in  the  war  “conform 
staunchly  to  the  Leninist  idea  that  news 
is  a  branch  of  agitation  and  propaganda, 
designed  not  to  inform  but  to  advance  a 
government’s  political  goals.  The  two 
countries’  normally  restrictive  and  selec¬ 


tive  policies  of  admitting  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  become  more  and  more  strin¬ 
gent  when  news  events  are  taking  place; 
they  prefer  such  visits  when  all  is  calm.” 

Judge  says  reporter 
had  right  to  stay 
at  scene  of  crash 

The  right  of  a  newsman  to  remain  at 
the  scene  of  an  aviation  disaster  despite  a 
police  order  to  leave  has  been  upheld  by 
a  San  Diego  judge. 

Steve  Leiserson,  KFMB-tv  photo¬ 
grapher,  was  arrested  while  covering  the 
worst  domestic  air  crash  in  U.S.  history, 
the  mid-air  collision  of  a  Pacific  South¬ 
west  Airlines  jet  and  a  private  Cessna 
plane  September  25.  All  aboard  both 
planes  and  several  persons  on  the 
ground — a  total  of  144 — were  killed  as 
the  two  aircraft  plunged  into  a  San  Diego 
residential  district. 

Leiserson,  who  was  charged  with  dis¬ 
obeying  a  police  officer’s  order  to  leave, 
maintained  that  other  police  had  allowed 
him  entry  to  film  the  wreckage.  He  also 
cited  a  California  state  law  permitting 
news  reporters  and  photographers  past 
police  lines  at  a  disaster. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  San  Diego 
Municipal  Court,  Richard  J.  Hanscom, 
dismissed  the  case  on  his  own  motion, 
declaring  that  “the  ends  of  justice  would 
not  be  served”  by  prosecution.  Describ¬ 
ing  his  action  as  unprecedented, 
Hanscom  said:  “The  media  did  have  an 
important  role.  It  (the  crash)  was  of  great 
concern  to  the  city,  the  country  and  the 
world,  and  it  was  important  for  people  to 
know  (the  facts).” 

San  Diego  City  Attorney  John  Witt 
said  he  viewed  the  matter  as  a  test  case 
“to  see  how  far  the  right  of  the  press 
goes  when  substantial  danger  exists.” 

Leiserson’s  attorney,  Marilyn  Huff, 
contended  that  the  arrest  of  a  newsman 
reporting  a  public  event  could  set  a 
dangerous  precedent.  “What  if  they 
were  beating  someone  up,  and  threw  a 
cordon  around  that?”  she  asked. 

Eberhart  leaves  UPl 
to  join  syndicate 

Paul  Eberhart  has  left  his  position  as 
managing  editor  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  to  join  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Eberhart  told  E&P  he  will  be  working 
with  Richard  Fales,  assistant  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  King,  effective  March  12. 

Eberhart  became  managing  editor  of 
UPI  in  July  of  1975. 

UPl  executive  editor  H.L.  Stevenson 
said  no  decision  has  been  made  on  who 
will  replace  Eberhart.  He  said  he  will  be 
talking  to  several  candidates  for  the  post 
and  that  while  the  replacement  will  most 
likely  come  from  within  the  UPl  organi¬ 
zation.  he  is  not  ruling  out  the  appoint- 
ment  of  an  outsider. _ 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  saniples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED”  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from;  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


COINS 


WEEKLY  COIN  COLUMN— Collecting, 
investment,  interviews  with  experts; 
reader  queries  answered,  too.  In  Chicago 
Tribune  since  1974.  Roger  Boye,  855 
Hinman  #210,  Evanston,  IL  60202. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


0.0 — The  newest,  most  ultra-unique 
strip  in  the  business.  Free  samples:  Box 
2^8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATING 


FRIENDS  ...  we  never  met  .  .  .  The 
fastest  growing,  syndicated  dating  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  country.  Contains  respecta¬ 
ble,  personal  ads  from  your  specific 
community.  Also  has  a  SENIOR'S 
CORNER  for  p^ple  over  60.  Designed 
for  family  publications  and  FANTASTIC 
for  TV  magazines.  Creates  more  read¬ 
ership,  circulation,  advertisement  and 
expansion.  Camera-ready,  issued  FREE 
each  week.  Send  for  details.  Dial  Syndi¬ 
cations,  Box  351,  Warwick,  Rl  02886. 


FINANCIAL 


A  NEW  INVESTMENT  COLUMN— By  a 
straightforward  capitalist,  "The  Practi¬ 
cal  Investor”  talks  stocks,  real  estate 
and  the  economy.  Weekly,  750  words, 
written  by  a  professional  investment  ad¬ 
visor.  4  weeks  free.  Low  rates.  For  sam¬ 
ples,  details  write  Eric  Schaefer,  Box 
5072,  San  Francisco,  CA  94119. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN”  means  in¬ 
creased  readership,  advertising.  Write 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich,  MA 
01938. 


ILLUSTRATED,  indoor-outdoor  garden¬ 
ing,  weekly  feature,  8th  year.  Details, 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham  MA  02192. 


GENEALOGY 


CROSS-COUNTRY  GENEALOGY— Week¬ 
ly  column:  latest  news  and  views  on  trac¬ 
ing  family  lines.  Features  ethnic,  racial, 
adoptive  data.  Query:  J.C.  Greguski,  PO 
Box  454,  Oyster  Bay,  NY  11771. 


Feature  Your  Feature 
Irt 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


AVAILABLE 


GENERAL 


CONTROVERSIAL  MOTORCYCLE  HEL¬ 
MET  LAWS.  Revealing  story  Fed 
bureaucrats  haven’t  told  the  press.  Gary 
Cape,  3ox  2991,  Grand  Junction,  CO 
81501.  (303)  242-3647. 


PERK  UP  your  paper.  Pick  a  package 
from  25  features:  cartoons,  columns, 
uzzles.  Free  list,  or  full  info,  samples 
1.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena  CA  90248. 


A  NEW  SYNDICATE 

Feature  Associates,  a  small  syndicate, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  newspa¬ 
per  consider  its  weekly  columnists.  Write 
us  at  716  Fourth  St.,  San  Rafael,  CA 
94901.  Thank  you. 


HUMOR 


FOLLY’S  THINKSHOP— Weekly  humor 
strip.  Details:  Richard  Jarrett  Company, 
8056  Dobson,  Chicago,  IL  60619. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) — 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready  and  AP  DataFeature.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middeltown, 
NY  10940. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS*answers  readers’  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Or.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
Ph:  (716)  271-6230. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St..  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


WEEKLY 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS— 500  word 
essays  on  rural  life  and  radical  changes 
in  American  society  made  by  liberals  and 
so-called  conservatives.  Samples.  Wal¬ 
ter  Gormly,  RR  #2,  Mt.  Vernon,  lA 
52314. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ADVERTISING  PLANS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL 
Nearly  500  sa 
(We  handle  differ 
350  rr 
MARION  R.  KREh 

-BOLITHO,  INC. 
les  in  our  30  years, 
ent  properties — offices 
riles  apart.) 

IBIEL,  “Norton  office,” 

PO  Box  88,  Norton 

87 

KS  67654.  Office  (913) 

7-3407. 

"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 

ROBERT  N.  BOl 

THO,  "Kansas  City  Of- 

fice.”  PQ  Box  713 

66207.  Offic 

3.  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 

e  (913)  381-8280. 

manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,”  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson. 

HEMPSTFAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 

Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 

NY  11777. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OUTDOOR  weekly 
seeking  growth  capitalization.  Excellent 
record  in  both  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  including  4-color  sales.  Aggressive 
editorial  posture.  Need  additional  financ- 

Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 

TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

national  circulation  and  expand  in-house 
production  facilities.  Box  26941,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 

(714)  626-6440. 

ESTABLISHED  offset  and  letterpress  job 
shop,  $120,(X)0/year  and  room  to  grow, 
equipment  in  excellent  condition,  photo¬ 
typesetting.  Northwest  has  ideal  climate. 
Box  26909,  Editor  &  Ifoblisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

FOR  SALE 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Or.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 

“ESCHEW  OBFUSCATION”  burnperstrips, 
2/$1.50;  6/$5;  plaque,  $3.95;  T-shirt  (S- 
M-L-XL),  $5.50:  totebag,  $7.50;  letter- 
seals.  200/$2.50;  50Q!$5;  WRY  IDEA.  Box 
22408,  San  Diego  CA  92122. 

NEWSLETTERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300 
formal  appraisalsof  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  FL 
32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  National  8-1133 


W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


IOWA  WEEKLY  newspaper,  official  county, 
cities,  school  district,  1700  circulation. 
Gross  $45M;  $12M  down,  balance  on  con¬ 
tract.  Great  potential,  growing  area  excel¬ 
lent  staff  available.  Write  Quick  Copy 
Center,  200  Fleming  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  lA 
50309. 

SOUTHEAST  MOUNTAIN  AREA  small  paid 
circulation  weekly  in  high  growth  area.  Es¬ 
tablished  1978,  should  gross  $15,000  this 
year.  $10,000.  Details  promptly.  Box 
26835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  and 
shopper  Zone  3,  gross  $825,000,  cash  flow 
$2Ci0,000,  good  equipment  and  building. 
Term  sale.  No  info  to  be  furnished  unless 
your  financial  statement  included  with 
first  letter.  Box  26804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper.  Zone  3, 
gross  $150,000,  price  $165,000,  30% 
down.  Ideal  husband/wife  operation.  Box 
26803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad) 

1  week  — $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks — $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
Add  $1.75  for  box  service  and  count  as 
an  additional  line  in  copy 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm.  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  4000  circulation,  in  geographic 
center  continental  USA,  $900,000.  State 
cash  available  first  letter.  No  phones  un¬ 
less  we're  acquainted.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  small  western  daily,  has  weekly 
competition,  3-unit  press,  good  Compu- 
Graphic.  Information  to  qualified  buyers 
only.  $60,000  down,  but  need  money  to 
compete.  If  exclusive,  field  should  gross 
$350,000. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
PO  Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247 

WEEKLY  in  recreation,  agriculture  and 
energy  Rocky  Mountain  town.  $25,000 
down.  Building  additional.  2700  circula¬ 
tion.  Central  plant.  Strong  editorial  prod¬ 
uct.  Include  all  experience,  financial 
background  in  first  letter.  Information  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  26991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

KETCHUM  TOMORROW,  8  year  old  free 
weekly  in  year  round  resort  area  of  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  $40,000.  Absentee  owner. 
Sam  Thoen,  1625  W.  Broadway,  Spokane 
WA  99201.  (509)  326-2234. _ 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  full  coverage  of  trade 
area.  Doing  well  financially.  Opportunity 
for  man/wife  team.  No  printing  plant,  just 
typesetting.  Roy  Holding  &  Associates, 
Box  212,  Galva  IL.  (309)  932-2270  days, 
932-2642  evenings. _ 

ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  booming  suburban 
county.  Gross  $340M.  Price  $350M  in¬ 
cludes  cash  and  receivables.  Unlimited 
opportunity.  James  White,  PO  Box  783, 
McMinnville  TN  37110. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Foreign  investor  wants  to  purchase  profit¬ 
able  weekly  paper.  $2,000,000  to 
$4,000,(X)0  purchase  price.  Box  26726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  JOURNALISTS  now  working  at  large 
daily,  seek  to  buy  modestly  priced  weekly  in 
Texas.  Must  be  a  money-maker.  Box 
26870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


GROSSING  $200,000  up,  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  Have  adequate  cash,  top 
credit,  experienced  people,  want  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Know  weeklies,  small  dailies.  Prefer 
isolation.  Write  confidentially.  Box  26850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  New  England  area,  county  seat 
or  central  community,  in  3(XX)  to  5000  cir¬ 
culation  range,  but  will  consider  smaller. 
We  have  generation  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  weekly  included,  and  ample  finan¬ 
cial  resources.  We  are  looking  for  owner 
who  wants  his  newspaper  to  continue  as 
local  voice  and  managed  by  community  res¬ 
ident.  Please  send  your  offer  and  copies 
of  your  paper  to  Box  26939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Commercial  newspaper  insert 
printing  plant.  Complete  typesetting, 
cameras  and  two  presses.  Capable  of  over 
4  million  impressions  of  4  color  per  week. 
Zone  9.  Write  Box  26834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ANGLO-JEWISH  MONTHLY,  doing 
$100,0(X)  per  year.  Ideal  2  person  opera¬ 
tion  in  21st  year.  Zone  2.  Box  26966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNNY  SARASOTA,  Florida  area  weekly 
magazine  published  5  years,  circulation 
24,000,  gross  in  excess  of  $115,000, 
priced  at  $75,(X)0.  Some  terms.  Owners 
drew  $30,000  last  year.  Florida’s  most 
dynamic,  desirable  Gulf  Coast  cultural  and 
entertainment  center.  Phone  Pat  Collins 
(813)  758-4681,  nights  (813)  792-9168. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


USL  JOURNALISM  students  seek  local 
stylebooks  and/or  style  sheets  that 
supplant  or  supplement  those  of  wire  ser¬ 
vices;  also  seek  introductory  news  staff 
manuals  and  new  staff  training  materials. 
Please  send  to  Dr.  Russell  A.  Mann,  direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Journalism  Department,  Lafayette  LA 
70504.  Please  put  us  on  vour  mailine  list 
for  ombudsman  reports,  in-house  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  like 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL  STUDY  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
London,  Paris,  Berlin.  July  l979 
Continuing  Education 
San  Jose  State  University 
San  Jose,  CA  95192 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name  _ 

Address 

City  State  Zip  _ 

Phone  _  _ 

Authorized  by 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidden 

Classification 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  STS  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 
(212)  7S2-70S0  ext  307 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  SMALL  DAILIES 
If  you  have  a  small  weekly  newspaper  2000 
to  12,(X)0  circulation  or  a  small  daily  (up  to 
20,(Xi0)  and  would  like  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion  dramatically  through  a  telephone 
sales  program,  Franmark  Development 
Company  can  help  you.  Contact  Franmark 
Development  Co.,  Mark  F.  Hanssel,  Presi¬ 
dent,  (716)  631-8540.  All  Zones,  refer¬ 
ences  upon  request. 


INNOVATIONS  BY  TELEPHONE  to  secure 
new  subscribers.  Twenty-six  years  experi¬ 
ence  nationwide  with  extensive  refer¬ 
ences.  Volume  you  want,  quality  you  like 
and  at  a  cost  you  will  appreciate.  Call  or 
write  Boyce  Jones,  6800  Alpha  Dr,  #369, 
Kent  OH  44240.  (216)  673-5001. 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  INC. 

346  Captains  Dr,  W.  Babylon  NY  11704 
(516)  422-6175 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally.  200  +  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Y^lowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


TAXES 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 

to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Larrcers 
Media  Executives 

PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 
(800)  327-0173  ext  2255 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry  .  .  . 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World's  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience. 

Call  (212)  752-7050 
for  Classified  Ad  Rates 


Equipment 
&  Supplies . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90801. 


DARKROOM 


CLOSE  OUT  on  Ilford  glossy  projection  pa¬ 
pers,  all  sizes  and  contrasts.  Up  to  40% 
discount.  Can  be  processed  tray  or  2  bath 
stabilization.  Recognition  Systems.  25  Wil- 
lowdale  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  NY.  (516) 
944-9800. 


WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 
MOVE  YOUR  USED 
EQUIPMENT 
OUT  OF  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HOT  TYPE 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Linotypes  (7),  Ludlows  (2),  fonts  type, 
magazines,  cabinets,  etc.  Complete  info 
on  request.  Contact:  Mr.  W.  Hunton,  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  600  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  FL  33464.  (305)  586-1111. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  357-0196. 

MULLER  227  Inserter  and  231  Counter- 
Stacker,  available  immediately.  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Circulation  and 
Mailroom  System  Division,  11  Main  St., 
Southboro,  MA  01772.  (617)481-8562. 

INSERTER,  Sheridan  24P,  serial  No.  152, 
complete,  5  hoppers,  single  delivery,  fly 
table,  3  Syntron  joggers,  now  in  operation, 
available  Fall  of  year  $18,000.  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily,  (205)  353-4612,  ask  for  Don 
Kincaid. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter,  9  heads 
with  folded  edge  delivery. 

Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  conveyor 
and  hand  fly  table. 

Turn  key  installations  provided. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Mailroom  Systems,  11  Main  St, 
Southboro  MA  01772.  (617)  481-8562. 


MAGNACRAFTS 

(1)  650,  with  zip  coder.  Good  terms  for 
responsible  party.  A.S.  Curtis,  816  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg,  Washington  (Xl  20045. 
(202)  628-56%. 

CYPAK  plastic  tying  machines.  Available 
immediately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Mailroom  Systems,  11  Main  St, 
Southboro  MA  01771  (617)  481-8562. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2V2 
years  old,  complete,  %20,000  each.  Also 
Unified  Oomposer  with  on-line  interface, 
$13,0OO  each.  Waxers,  light  tables, 
Robertson  500  Overhead  Horizontal  Cam¬ 
era,  18"  film  processor  LD-18.  Camera  with 
Gammamatic.  (312)  343-1144. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PAPER  SACRIFICE! 

152  rolls  Domtar  27"  35-lb.  "Dombrite"  in 
Chicago,  124,000  lbs.  Sacrifice  $368/ton, 
cash.^lrsch  (312)  824-1111. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Good  condition  CompuWriter  I 
and  II.  Make  offer. 

Mark  (516)  484-4477. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  9000,  574,  DEK,  4 
fonts,  excellent  condition.  Pick-up  our 
plant,  $70(X);  Videosetter  Test  Font,  $400. 
Call  Max  Hale,  (616)  673-2141,  Flashes, 
Allegan,  Ml. 

COMPUWRITER  I,  not  running  at  1(X)%, 
has  many  new  parts,  2  width  plugs  and  4 
sets  of  gears,  very  clean,  $1500  or  best 
offer.  Call  (617)  234-2107. 
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EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  EDITWRITZR  7500, 
10  months  old. 

(201)  753-1549,  7-9  pm. 


CG  UNISCAN  and  punch.  Serial  #18.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  March.  Con¬ 
tact  Bruce  Morrison,  publisher,  Selma 
Times- Journal,  (205)  875-2110,  PO  Box 
611,  Selma,  AL  36701. 


A-M  COMP/SET  phototypesetter  model 
3500  with  Tab/Data  and  Edit/Scroll,  504H 
Record/Playback  module,  processor,  and 
accessories.  Almost  new.  An  excellent  buy! 
Call  (804)  239-5002. 


MERGENTHALER  VIP,  single  drum  with  14 
fonts  and  sizable  spare  parts  kit,  $6000. 
Mergenthaler  NJ  300  keyboard  and  per¬ 
forator,  $2700.  Call  Carl  Bryant  (503) 
686-3712. 


1  COMPUWRITER  II,  excellent  condition, 
$5000.  8  DEC  6-8  level  paper  tape  readers, 
$100  each.  3  Fairchild  Electro-Set  430 
perforators,  $500  each.  1  Fairchild 
Electro-Set  432  perforator,  $750.  1  Van- 
dercook  proof  press,  model  #219AB. 
$5(X).  Contact:  Larry  Barr,  Production 
Manager,  (219)  461-8270. 


PLATEMAKING 


LETTERFLEX  135  tower  and  processor. 
Excellent  condition,  a  bargain.  Available 
immediately.  Call  Carl  Niedermayer, 
Courier-Post,  Camden,  NJ  (609)  663-6(J<)0. 


PRESSES 


22%"CUTOFFGOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 2 
half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21V'2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  224^" cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"  or  56"  cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


COTTRELL  4  unit  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  Press  unit 
Goss  Community  2  unit/folder  (grease) 
News  King  2  unit/Color  King  folder 
Color  King  2  unit/folder  W/DP 
Butler  paster  model  4042 
Muller-Martini  counter  stacker  model  207 
GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES  INC. 

1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando.  FL  32803 
(305)  8%-4330  Telex:  56-7471 


RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Daily  King  witf 
C.K.  folder 

News  King  add  on  units. 

Daily  King  add  on  units. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloon  former. 

1  Color  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 
7432  Hadley 
Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)432-8276 


^^Dear  Mr  Publisher 

Is  the  cost  ot  a  new  web  oMsel 
press  loo  high  lor  your  budget"’  We 
can  help  you  to  save  40“6  to  6(7’c  of 
this  cost  with  the  installation  ot  used 
Wraparor.nd  Letterpress  equipment 
It  you  cannot  allord  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  why  not  a  Goss  Universal"’ 

It  you  cannot  allord  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  why  not  a  Goss  Unitubular"’ 
Letterpress  presses  using  Wrap¬ 
around  systems  are  being  success- 
lully  employed  throughout  the  world 
installation  ot  this  type  will  allow 
you  to  pursue  the  cold  type  system 
ot  makeup  and  composition  and 
give  you  a  line  quality  of  printing 
SAM  S  PUNTOLILLO 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 

I  East  Rutherford.  N.J.  07073  I 
\  (201)  438-3374  J 


EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder. 
Excellent  condition,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  (415)  495-6010. 


HARRIS  V25,  4  units,  1974.  6  units  avail¬ 
able  for  add  on.  IPEC,  Inc.,  (312)  738- 
1200. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Vii  folder 
Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  (Jrive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4.38f 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


32-PAGE  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR,  con¬ 
verted  to  DynaFlex  printing.  4  black.  4 
full-color  units.  Will  sell  entire  press,  sepa¬ 
rate  units,  roll  stands  or  as  spare  parts. 
DynaFlex  platemaking  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  All  offers  considered.  Available  about 
July,  1979.  Contact  Publisher,  Lodi 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  760,  Lodi  CA 
95240.  (209)  369-2761. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


9-10-11  Units  of 

Mark  II  Goss 

22%  cutoff,  3:2  folder,  delivery  1980. 
Call  John  P.  Gabel,  (504)  388-0161. 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold.  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley,  Overland  Pk.,  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


URBANITE  PRESS  WANTED 
Call  (516)  487-8300 

343  Great  Neck  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  NY  1 1021 


Want  to  purchase 
MARK  II  PACESETTER 
(914)  226-4711 


GOOD  USED  URBANITE  and  Community. 
We  remove.  PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island, 
SC  29585. 


TUBULAR  FOLDER, 
with  or  without  Vi  folder 
Box  26820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  Compu- 
Graphic  equipment.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  MEMBER  wanted  to  teach  vari¬ 
ety  of  advertising  courses.  Professional 
experience  with  media  required:  PhD  de¬ 
sirable:  prior  teaching  experience  helpful. 
Assistant  or  Associate  Professor,  salary 
competitive.  Apply  by  March  15,  1979,  to 
George  T.  Crutchfield,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communications,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  817  West 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284. 
VCU  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  institution. 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  in 
photo  and  editing.  Half-time  positions  for 
MS  candidates  in  journalism  offer  $36(X)- 
$4300  for  9  months.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Begins  fall  semester.  Write:  Head, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  KS  66506.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  leading  to  the  MA 
in  Journalism  and  the  PhD  in  Mass  Media, 
geared  for  professionals.  Financial  assist¬ 
ance  available.  Write:  Director,  Graduate 
Affairs  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Ml  48824. 


OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an 
instructor  or  assistant  professor  capable 
of  teaching  basic  journalism  courses  start¬ 
ing  September,  1979.  Seven  10-week 
courses  may  include  two  in  broadcast 
journalism,  so  training  and/or  experience 
should  include  print  and  broadcast  news 
work.  Salary  range:  about  $13,500- 
$17,000  for  9  months.  PhD  helpful  but 
less  important  than  practical  experience 
plus  ability  and  interest  in  teaching.  One  of 
few  small  liberal  arts  colleges  offering 
journalism  major,  Ohio  Wesleyan  is  strong 
on  talented  students.  Self-supporting  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  provides  realistic  labora¬ 
tory  experience.  Send  full  resume  and  ar¬ 
range  to  have  3  letters  of  recommendation 
sent  by  March  31.  Equal  Opportunity,  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  employer.  Write:  Prof. 
Verne  Edwards,  Journalism  Department. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  OH 
43015. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING  seeks  two 
assistant  professors.  Teach  newswriting, 
reporting  and  some  combination  of  mass 
media  and  society,  law,  history,  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  public  relations.  PhD  preferred  with 
significant  media  experience.  Deadline: 
April  15.  Write:  James  Welke,  Journalism 
and  Telecommunication, University  of 
Wyoming,  Box  3904,  Laramie,  WY  82071. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  opening  for  Fall  of  1979.  BA.  10 
years  of  print  news  experience  required. 
Send  applications  to  D.W.  Carson,  Head  of 
Journalism  Department.  University  of 
Arizona.  Tucson  AZ  85721.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Affirmative  Action,  Title  IX,  Section 
504  Employer. 


DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Director  supervises  the  public  rela¬ 
tions,  information  and  publication  efforts 
of  the  Office  of  Ihtblic  Information  and  is 
responsible  for  similar  activities  else¬ 
where  on  campus. 

Qualifications  should  include: 

1 1 )  Suitable  academic  and  professional 
background. 

t2l  A  proven  record  of  success  in  man¬ 
aging  media,  communications  and  public 
affairs  programs,  preferably  in  a  higher 
education  setting. 

(.1)  Ability  to  work  effectively  with  facuhy 
students  &  staff  as  well  as  external 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  and 

(41  Ability  to  plan  and  oversee  publi¬ 
cations  and  other  communications  needs 
for  a  large  residential  campus, 
fhe  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  through  March  .1(1. 
1979.  Send  le(ters  of  application  and 
credentials  to: 

C'haii .  Screening  Committee 
for  Director.  OPl. 

1(15  Jesse  Hall 

Linisersity  of  Missouri-Columbia 

Columbia  MO  h5:i  I  . 

An  alTirmatise  action  I 

equal  opportunity  employer.  I 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
INSTRUCTOR— Masters  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  public  relations  required,  PhD 
preferred.  Practical  experience  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Rank:  Assistant  or 
Associate  level.  Salary  negotiable,  with 
good  frinTC  benefits.  Position  open  Sep¬ 
tember,  1979.  Please  send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  resume  to  the  Personnel  Office, 
Weber  State  College,  3750  Harrison  Blvd., 
Ogden,  UT  84408.  Equal  Opportunity/At- 
firmative  Action  Employer,  M/F. 


JOURNALISM 

Assistant  professor  vacancy  effective  Fall 
1979  at  predominantly  Black  state  institu¬ 
tion.  Doctorate  (or  ABD  with  realistic  ex¬ 
pectation  of  degree  within  1  year)  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  mass  communications,  history, 
political  science  or  law  highly  desirable. 
Undergraduate  or  masters  level  degree  in 
journalism  required.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  3-5  years  solid  newspaper  reporting/ 
editing  experience,  successful  experience 
working  with  minority  students,  working 
knowledge  of  VDTs  and  phototypesetting 
methods  and  state/local  government  re¬ 
porting.  $16.500-$18,500  for  9-month 
tenure-earning  position.  Send  letter  and 
complete  resume  to  be  received  by  April 
13,  1979  to  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman. 
Department  of  Journalism,  PO  Box  14, 
Florida  A  &  M  University,  Tallahassee  FL 
32307.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Equal  Ac¬ 
cess  University. 


ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  needs  an 
assistant  professor  to  teach  reporting, 
editing  and  a  mass  media  class.  Five  years 
professional  experience  and  PhD  preferred. 
Salary  up  to  $17,500  for  nine  months. 
Send  resumes  by  April  1,  1979,  to  Dr.  Joe 
W.  Milner,  Chairman,  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe  AZ 
85281.  Equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  JOURNALISM 
KEARNEY  STATE  COLLEGE 
Teaching  position  and  advisor  of  student 
publications.  Masters  degree  and  newspa¬ 
per  experience  required.  Contact  J.A. 
Rundstrom.  Box  151,  Kearney  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney  NB  68847. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Eastern  Michigan  University  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor.  This  is  a  full-time  tenure-track 
position  for  a  journalism  teacher  beginning 
September  5,  1979.  A  Masters  Degree  is 
required  and  5  years  experience  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  is  preferred.  Salary: 
$14,600  starting  base  salary  for  academic 
year  (September-April).  Spring  or  summer 
teaching  at  extra  salary  is  occasionally 
available.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  April  2.  1979. 

To  apply  contact: 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Personnel  Office 
112  EP  Welch  Hall 
Ypsilanti  Ml  48197 
(313)  487-3430 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  Educational  Institution 


JOURNALISM 

Position  available  September  1979  with 
specialty  in  print  advertising.  Teaching 
assignment  may  include  introductory 
and  upper  division  courses  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  introductory  courses  in  mass 
media  or  other  journalism  courses 
MA  plus  5  years  in  print  advertising 
experiences  Preferr^  qualifications 
earned  doctorate  or  active  candidate 
and  some  college  teaching  Salary  de¬ 
pendent  on  qualifications  Rank  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  Send  resume  to 
Dr  Louis  Inglehart.  Chairman.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  BALL  STATE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY.  Muncie  IN  47306  Application 
deadline  April  1.  1979 

Ball  State  University  practices  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Education  and  Employ¬ 
ment 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


GROWING  JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
seeks  7th  faculty  member  for  Fall  1979  to 
teach  beginning  and  advanced  courses. 
Ph.D.  and  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Up  to  $19,800,  tenure  track.  Send 
inouiries  to:  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charles- 
tqn  IL  61920.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  1979-80  academic  year,  be¬ 
ginning  August  15,  1979.  Position  de¬ 
mands  teaching  interest  in  reporting, 
editorial  writing,  newspaper  management; 
and  strong  professional  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  is  attractive  because  of  a 
support  grant  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  Deadline  for  applications  April  2, 
1979.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Dean  Del  Brinkman,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  KS 
66045. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  position  to  in¬ 
struct  in  growing  department.  Course  as¬ 
signments  include  basic  newswriting  and 
intermediate  courses  in  feature  writing, 
copyediting  and  layout,  and  advanced 
courses  in  area  of  specialization.  Prefer 
doctorate  with  media  experience;  masters 
degree  mandatory.  Salary  range  includes 
instructor  rank  with  masters  degree  at 
$  1 1 , 750  to  assistant  professor  with  docto¬ 
rate  at  $16,900  (1978-79  scale).  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Dr  David  Eshel- 
man.  Head,  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  Central  Missouri  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Warrensburg  MO  64093.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  marketing-oriented  manager  to 
help  us  maintain  rapid  growth  of  our  estab¬ 
lished  metro  weekly.  Must  be  proven 
leader  who  understands  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  and  who  can  produce 
and  sell  a  quality  product  at  a  good  profit. 
We  offer  generous  compensation,  progres¬ 
sive  management,  and  great  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Sun  Belt.  Complete  earnings  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  to  Manager,  Box  26881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT— Business  and 
sales  oriented  individual  with  background 
in  weekly  newspapers,  preferably  group. 
Excellent  spot  with  50,000  circulation 
Zone  5  group.  Resume  to  Box  27001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POTENTIAL  CHIEF 
OPERATING  OFFICER 
For  Large,  Successful 
National  Publication 

Background  should  include  mag¬ 
azine  or  newsp^er  management 
as  well  as  nationwide  contacts 
with  newspaper  people.  Key  role 
for  forward-looking,  sales-minded 
executive  with  empathy  for  editor¬ 
ial/advertising/financial  aspects  of 
publishing,  ^ose  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  responsibility  motivates 
him  to  aim  for  one  of  America's 
most  appealing  opportunities  in 
the  newspaper-magazine  orbit. 

Job  inherently  connotes  influence 
and  prestige  in  media  world.  Re¬ 
quirements  include  enthusiasm  for 
living  in  or  near  New  York  City, 
physical  and  psychological  strength 
to  travel  25%-35%  of  time  first 
two  years  or  so,  and  ability  to 
inspire  outstanding  department 
heads  already  with  organization. 
Starting  income,  salary  plus  bonus 
for  achievement  including  profit 
participation,  makes  position  one 
of  better-paid  in  publishing  world. 
Starting  time  preferred  although 
not  essential,  by  April  23.  Inter¬ 
views  possible  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

Box  26950,  Editor  &  Publisher 

(An  equal  opportunity  employer.) 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGER— Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeks  a  progressive  person¬ 
nel  professional.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Non-union  environment. 
Responsibilities  include  coordination  of 
employment  procedures,  some  training 
and  over-all  employee  relations  program, 
including  daily  administration  of  benefit 
plans.  Requires  sound  communication 
skills  and  leadership  ability.  Solid  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Zone  6.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER 

We  are  a  major  Zone  5  newspaper  seeking 
an  energetic  and  innovative  administrator 
with  a  demonstrated  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  office/people  management. 

The  person  selected  for  this  high  visibility 
position  will  have  a  background  in  Sub¬ 
scriber  Service  operations,  a  working 
knowledge  of  EDP  systems,  experience  in 
designing  and  maintaining  management 
information  systems,  and  the  ability  to 
reorganize  and  revitalize  a  wide-ranging 
customer  oriented  department.  A 
minimum  of  2-5  years  experience  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing  a 
data  base  system  that  will  track  customers 
and  cost  per  order  information,  organizing 
and  administering  for  service  center 
employees  and  designing  productivity 
measurement  systems  for  service  center 
employees.  Additional  responsibilities  will 
involve  defining  departmental  training 
needs  and  developing  and  implementing 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

We  are  expecting  a  lot  from  the  person  who 
moves  into  this  position  but  we  are  offering 
a  lot  in  terms  of  salary,  benefits  and 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history,  in  confidence,  to  Box  26973, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
Build  and  serve  newspapers  in  the  Blue- 
grass  state!  KENTUCKY  PRESS  ASSOCIA- 
rON  wants  innovative,  energetic,  self¬ 
starter  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary- 
Manager.  This  vacancy  has  been  created 
by  the  recent  death  of  our  manager.  Must 
be  interested  in  helping  newspapers  im¬ 
prove  editorially,  financially;  be  able  to 
deal  with  educators,  advertisers,  legis¬ 
lators,  young  people  coming  into  the  field. 
Plan  two  conventions  yearly,  edit  monthly 
newspaper,  information  bulletins,  operate 
advertising  service.  Competitive  starting 
salary  will  remain  so  as  new  person  de¬ 
velops  association.  Integrity,  commitment 
to  professional  journalism  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Send  resumes  to  Robert  C. 
Carter,  P.O.  Box  729,  Hopkinsville,  Ken¬ 
tucky  42240,  before  April  15.  Position  will 
be  filled  by  June  1st. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

You've  earned  a  reputation  for  results.  You 
forecast  accurately  and  analyze  your  com¬ 
pany's  financial  reports  regularly. 

You've  managed  payroll,  payables,  receiv¬ 
ables,  purchasing  and  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  data  processing.  You  thrive  on 
challenge. 

We'd  like  to  talk  with  you.  Our  manager  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  ei^t  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  accounting.  This  person  will  also 
refine  our  computerized  management  in- 
formaton  systems  . .  .  and  much  more. 
This  is  an  exceptional  growth  opportunity 
for  someone  who  knows  how  to  manage  for 
results.  Write:  David  Martens,  Publisher, 
York  Daily  Record,  York,  PA  17402. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— for  South 
Florida  youth-oriented  entertainment 
magazine.  Heavy  retail  sales  experience. 
Resume  and  strong  letter.  $300  per  week 
draw  plus  over  ride.  (3ood  Times,  1619  E. 
Sunrise  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  graduate  or  experienced  advertising 
sales  person.  We're  a  6000  circulation, 
five-day  daily  in  a  Zone  7  growth  area.  Sal¬ 
ary,  commission,  medical  benefits  and  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  26685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES,  display  and  classified  openings  for 
experienced  top  producers.  Four-paper 
weekly  group.  Resume  to  Box  98,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025  or  phone  (415)  326-5580, 
Mr.  Mason. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
for  aggressive  growth-oriented  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  9.  Need  person  who  is 
energetic,  willing  to  do  "a  little  more,"  and 
relates  to  other  departments  and  staff 
well.  Minimum  5  years  experience.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus  all 
fringe  benefits.  Box  26647,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 
SUN  COUNTRY 

We're  looking  for  an  unusually  effective 
sales  manager — one  who  is  well  organized 
and  a  proven  leader  and  manager.  Must  be 
capable  of  setting  and  meeting  ambitious 
goals.  We're  a  large  circulation  weekly  in  a 
competitive  but  fast  growing  market.  We 
offer  generous  compensation  in  a  dynamic 
organization  in  an  unusually  attractive 
Zone  8  community.  Send  complete  earn¬ 
ings  and  employment  history  to  Box 
26869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  Central  Florida  weekly.  Need  salesper¬ 
son  of  proven  ability  to  coordinate  efforts 
for  weekly,  plus  two  supplementary  publi¬ 
cations  to  be  started.  Want  someone  who 
wants  in  at  the  start  and  will  see  it  through. 
Starting  salary  of  $80(X)  plus  commission. 
Box  26814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel 
are  seeking  several  energetic  and  aggres¬ 
sive  individuals  to  join  our  advertising 
sales  team. 

This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  in  the 
Sun  Belt's  most  exciting  market  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  possessing  a  minimum  of  6  years 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience. 

If  you  have  the  background,  skills  and 
knowledge,  here's  your  chance  to  use 
them  and  to  be  recognized  and  rewarded 
accordingly  in  fastest  growing  market  in 
the  United  States.  Starting  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  excellent 
commission  and  benefit  plan. 

Send  resume  to  Jamie  Measey,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel,  101 
N.  New  River  Dr.  East,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES— News¬ 
paper  advertising.  Permanent  position 
with  weekly  TMC  publication(s)  located  on 
California's  beautiful  Monterey  Peninsula. 
Will  consider  only  highly  experienced  ap¬ 
plicants  with  proven  track  record.  Top 
salary  and  commission  structure  plus  nor¬ 
mal  benefits.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  Advertising  Manager,  Monterey  Bay 
Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  508,  Pacific  Grove, 
CA  9395(5.  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence  (no  phone  calls,  please). 


THE  MIDLAND  (TEXAS)  REPORTER 
TELEGRAM,  located  in  the  oil-rich  Per¬ 
mian  Basin  area,  is  expanding  its  retail 
sales  staff.  An  opening  exists  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  person.  A  full  benefit 
package,  good  salary  and  liberal  commis¬ 
sion  plan  commensurate  with  ability  is  of¬ 
fered.  Send  resume  and  availabiliN,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Gary  (frant, 
PO  Box  165(5,  Midland  TX  79702. 


TENNESSEE  SEMI-WEEKLY  gaining  in  the 
ranks  every  day  needs  experienced, 
street-wise  sales  leader  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Our  growth  demands  hard  work  and 
staff  leadership.  Must  be  a  competitor. 
Good  salary.  Send  letter,  resume  to  Box 
26975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  have  a  proven  track  record  as  a  top 
professional  Sales  Manager  (3-5  years  ex¬ 
perience),  WE  are  looking  for  you!  Energet¬ 
ic,  goal-oriented,  quick  learner,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  characteristics  we  are  seeking  in 
this  "Manager  of  People."  You  would  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  foremost  (Zone 
8)  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
300,000-1’.  Salary  negotiable.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  If  you  feel  that  you 
qualify,  send  resume,  to  include  salary  his¬ 
tory,  to:  Box  26943,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

EDITOR  i 


EXPANSION-MINDED  group  seeks  well- 
rounded  newspaperpersons  pointing  to¬ 
ward  ownership-participating  publisher 
posts.  Write  Dept.  BB,  c/o  Box  12428, 
Panama  City.  FL  32401. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Small  rural 
Midwest  daily-weekly;  college  town,  grow 
with  us.  General  management  opportunity 
with  progressive  group.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Full  resume,  salary  to  Box  27008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  retail  advertising 
salespersons.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Apply:  Director  of  Employee  Relations, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  P'0  Box  15779, 
Sacramento  CA  95813.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


COME  TO  THE  SUN 

Aggressive  salesperson  for  growing  9000 
daily  in  southern  California.  Beginning  in¬ 
come  to  $18,000,  full  benefit  package. 
Box  26983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHAIN  OF  FOUR  good  weeklies,  two  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  needs  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel.  (3ood  chance  for  experienced  per¬ 
son  to  step  up  and/or  recent  or  June  grad. 
We  offer  salary  plus  commission,  group  in¬ 
surance,  other  benefits.  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Box  601,  Atkinson  IL  61235. 


SPACE  SALE/PUBLISHER'S  REP 
Dynamic  Connecticut  based  publisher 
seeks  experienced  space  salesmen  to 
handle  several  domestic  territories.  You 
will  represent  several  unique  publications 
in  the  fast  growing  "energy-efficient" 
technology  field.  We  will  tram  and  equip 
you  to  do  an  outstanding  job.  Eimerience 
in  space  selling  in  Chemicals,  (Chemical 
Coatings,  Plastics,  Rubber  and  related  in¬ 
termediates  helpful.  Generous  commis¬ 
sion  and  bonus  programs.  If  you  have  a 
proven  track  record,  and  like  challenge 
and  rewards,  please  send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  to:  TECHNOLOGY  MARKETING 
CORPORATION,  642  Westover  Rd,  Stam¬ 
ford,  CT  06902. 


AD  DIRECTOR — Creative,  dynamic  sales 
leader  able  to  motivate  young,  enthusias¬ 
tic  staff  of  fast  growing  Maryland  free 
weeklies.  Degree  preferred.  Salary  starts 
in  low  20s,  plus  incentives.  Box  26897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  USA 

Responsibility 
For  Regional 
Sales  Manager 

With  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  long-established, 
still-growing  news¬ 
paper  magazines.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  pub¬ 
lishing  group,  syndi¬ 
cate  or  newspaper 
supplier  helpful  al¬ 
though  not  manda¬ 
tory.  Travel  most  of 
the  time,  can  live  any¬ 
where  in  South. 

Above  average  salary 
plus  expenses  and 
bonus. 

Write  Box  26949, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

(An  equal  opportunity  employer.) 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
needed  for  growth  area  in  Northern 
California.  Need  someone  to  direct  all  cir¬ 
culation  functions.  Experience  in  promot¬ 
ing  and  building  circulation  a  must.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus  all 
fringe  benefits.  Box  26648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  sales  and  distribution  of  a  40,000 
circulation  seven  days  newspaper.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  minimum  of  five  years 
circulation  background  with  heavv  em¬ 
phasis  on  managerial  experience.  Must  be 
capable  of  planning  and  implementing  ag- 
ressive  sales  campaigns.  Ability  to  com¬ 
municate  and  motivate  is  essential. 
Bachelor's  degree  preferred.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  on  background,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Richard  P.  Barker,  General  Manager,  117 
East  Fourth  St.,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— for  60,000 
Zone  2  daily.  Applicants  mus*  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  top  level  circulation  management. 
Salary-bonus  negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
Dean  Krenz,  Publisher,  Sioux  City  Journal, 
PO  Box  118,  Sioux  City,  IA51102. 

EXPANDING  small  daily  in  growing  rural 
California  seeking  a  take  charge  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  strong  in  promotion.  $13M 

glus  bonus  for  growth.  Box  26791,  Editor 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 50,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  mar¬ 
ket,  quality  news  product.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  community-minded  pro  with 
credentials  on  paid  and  voluntary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  26999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Zone  1,  6-days, 
circulation  in  mid-20s  plus  28,(100  TMC 
publication.  6  person  staff,  report  to  mar¬ 
keting  director.  Fine  salary  plus  incentive. 
Excellent  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Box  26800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  LINE  MANAGER 
The  Casper  Star  Tribune,  Wyoming’s 
largest  daily  newspaoer,  is  in  immediate 
need  of  a  classified  line  manager.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  we  seek  should  have  previous  man¬ 
agement  experience,  the  ability  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  active  solicitation  program  and  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  the  booming  Wyoming 
market.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary  and 
an  excellent  incentive  program.  Standard 
company  fringe  benefits  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  call  your  own  shots  are  also  part  of 
this  attractive  package.  Please  forward 
your  resume  to  Jim  Staller,  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Casper,  WY  82602. 
Equal  opportunity  employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
12,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  6.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  not  necessary.  We 
are  seeking  an  aggressive,  goal-oriented 
individual  with  management  potential  to 
develop  the  classified  potential  of  our  one 
newspaper  market.  New  position.  Salary 
and  commission  to  $14,500.  Send  resume 
to  Box  26829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
14,000  Zone  4  daily.  We  are  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  with  aggressive  goals  and 
need  your  help  to  organize  our  rapid 
growth  in  classified.  Phone  room  organiza¬ 
tion  and  automotive  sales  are  our  top 
priorities  and  the  successful  candidate  will 
exhibit  competency  in  these  areas.  Box 
26825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Need  knowledgeable  individual  with  ability 
to  run  classified  department  of  25,000 
ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  Eastern  Zone  5. 
Ideal  spot  for  someone  with  solid  classified 
or  retail  ad  staff  experience,  who  wants  to 
move  up  to  an  unusually  good  career  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  market  with  real  develop¬ 
ment  potential. 

Good  commission,  benefits,  will  discuss 
salary  at  interview. 

Please  send  complete  resume,  including 
earnings  history  to  Box  26931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

Must  be  experienced  in  computerized 
newspaper  operation.  System  handles 
news,  advertising,  and  all  business  func¬ 
tions.  Send  complete  resume  to  Elven 
Grubbs,  The  Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lake¬ 
land  FL  33802. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  hard-working  to  direct  staff  of 
small,  award-winning  daily.  Editing,  layout 
experience  necessary.  Start  at  $15,(X)0 
plus  benefits  that  include  profit-sharing 
pension  plan.  Box  23648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  immediately  for 
5-day,  Southern  Illinois  PM  in  growing, 
sports-conscious  community.  Cover  top 
ranked  junior  college  and  high  school 
sports  programs  as  well  as  little  league  and 
non-school  sports.  Experience  with  VDT 
and  camera  helpful.  Excellent  fringes  and 
competitive  pay.  Contact  Gary  Metz, 
Editor,  Republican-Register,  Mt.  Carmel, 
IL  62863  (618)  262-5144. 

COPY  EDITOR— Zone  4  AM  daily  seeks 
bright  editor  to  join  5  person  desk,  editing 
copy  and  laying  out  pages.  Prefer  2  years 
experience.  VDT  training  helpful.  Send  re- 
sume  to  Box  26746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  AND 

INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 

For  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games.  News¬ 
person  with  winter  sports  background, 
familiarity  with  all  media.  Lake  Placid.  New 
York  location.  Resumes  and  complete  de¬ 
tails  in  complete  confidence  to  Ed  Lewi, 
Press  Director,  Box  1980,  Lake  Placid,  NY. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  interested  in 
local  news,  features,  sports  for  21,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  Some  experience  helpful, 
degree  not  required.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  needs  to  Editor,  Spirit.  PO  Box  220, 
Watseka  IL  60970.  No  phone  calls. 

EDITOR-SOUTHWEST 

We  want  to  make  our  80,000  plus  weekly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  you’re  an 
exceptional  editor  and  manager  who  can 
put  together  an  interesting,  well  written, 
and  well  designed  newspaper  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  a  diverse  audience  in  a 
competitive  market,  please  send  complete 
employment  &  earnings  history  along  with 
samples  to  Box  26649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Terrific  climate  and  community. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Capital  city  daily  in  Zone  7  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  enterprising  city  editor  to  manage 
local  news  staff,  layout  city  news  pages 
and  work  with  other  editors  in  continuing 
development  of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region’s  best  newspapers.  Applicants 
should  have  proven  experience  in  news¬ 
room  management,  layout  and  VDT  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resumes,  examples  of  work  and 
references  to  Richard  Wesnick,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Independent  Record,  PO  Box 
4249,  Helena  MT  59601. _ 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY  financial  paper  in 
New  York  City  seeks  reporter/copy  editor 
with  some  experience  in  money  markets. 
State  salary  requirements.  Box  26875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  of  weekly 
serving  industrial  area  on  Lake  Erie,  25 
miles  from  Cleveland.  Experienced  or  edu¬ 
cated  in  news  media  operations.  Must 
meet  public,  report  news  and  write  fea¬ 
tures;  prepare  and  sell  ads,  classified  or 
space.  Help  layout  paper,  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  duties.  Starting  salary  $12(X}  monthly. 
Box  516,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  interest  in 
editing/publishing.  Duties  include  re¬ 
search.  writing,  filing  and  typing.  $150  to 
$175  per  week.  Send  resume  and  letter  to: 
CONTACTS.  151  E.  50  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10022. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career — put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 

10,  1979 


SPORTS— needed  immediately.  Mostly 
desk  work.  Experienced.  Rod  Odell,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover  NJ  07801.  (201) 
366-3000. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  midwest  AM 
metropolitan  daily.  Good  editing  skills  and 
page  layout  ability  essential.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  graphics  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  recent  samples  of  heads 
and  page  layouts  to  Box  26859,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  the  best  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  America.  Thriving 
weekly  group  in  Carmel,  California  needs 
an  eoitor  with  top  copy,  make-up  skills. 
Experienced  only.  Our  standards  are  high. 
Salary  to  20K  plus  profit  sharing^,  plus 
fringes.  Resume,  samples  to  Box  26858, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  Bowie,  Maryland. 
Must  have  layout  and  darkroom  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  John  Rouse,  Editor,  Bowie 
News,  PO  Drawer  M,  Bowie  MD  20715. 

ARE  YOU  BRIGHT  ENOUGH 

FOR  THE  BERMUDA  SUN? 

We  are  a  lively  weekly  newspaper  (circula¬ 
tion  13,000)  which  prides  itself  on  its  off¬ 
beat  and  investigative  stories.  We  need  a 
SENIOR  REPORTER  with  at  least  five 
years  experience  to  help  us  fill  the  bill. 
Successful  applicants  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  assume  sub-editing  duties  from 
time  to  time.  Ability  to  handle  a  camera 
also  a  plus.  Salary  ^13-14,000  p.a.  (no  in¬ 
come  tax).  Isn’t  this  the  job  you’ve  been 
waiting  for?  Apply  in  writing  sending  re¬ 
sume  and  sample  work  to  John  Barritt, 
Editor,  The  Bermuda  Sun,  Box  902,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda. 

REPORTER,  preferably  with  at  least  2 
years  experience,  needed  by  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  digging  into  city/county  govern¬ 
ment  and  toHeature  writing.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  26730,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
for  bright  Florida  PM.  Need  dependable 
word  specialist  with  polished  copy  editing 
skills  and  reporting  instincts.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Michael  Davis,  Clearwater  Sun, 
PO  Box  2078,  Clearwater  FL  33517.  No 
calls,  please. 

REPORTER — for  news  service  covering 
state  government  and  legislature  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Salary  $175-190.  Box  26779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Expansion  of  our  universal  desk  has 
created  the  need  for  an  experienced  desk 
person  who  can  do  it  all.  Write  Jonathan 
Miller,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Standard- 
Times,  555  Pleasant  St,  New  Bedford  MA 
02742.  No  phone  calls. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium  Zone  3  daily  seeks  city  editor  with 
mature  judgment,  sharp  editing  skills  and 
the  demonstrated  ability  tor  directing  ag- 
ressive,  imaginative  local  news  coverage, 
xcellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  work  samples  to  Box 
268^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER— Zone  3 
weekly  Send  resume,  clips. 

Box  26826.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAY  MEDICAL  EDITOR— to  produce  tape- 
recorded  summaries  of  medical  conven¬ 
tions  for  Southern  California-based  audio 
publication.  Resume  to  Editorial  Division, 
PO  Box  712,  Glendale  CA  91209. 

COPY  EDITOR/Business-General  Assign¬ 
ment  Reporter  needed  on  35,000  midwest 
daily  (Zone  5).  Should  have  3  years 
writing/editing  experience  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Chance  to  grow  along  with 
progressive  paper.  Send  resume,  clips, 
and  salary  needs  to  Joseph  Ostermeier, 
The  News-Democrat,  120  S.  Illinois  St, 
Belleville.  IL  62222.  No  phone  calls,  please 


E&P  Classifieds— 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


COPY  EDITOR — Are  you  ready  to  move  up 
to  the  desk  of  a.  Zone  3  AM  metro?  You 
must  be  strong  on  layout  and  have  excep¬ 
tional  editing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
You  should  have  at  least  2  years  daily  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Excellent  salary,  benefits 
and  location.  Box  26802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  A  LIFETIME 

We  are  looking  for  an  editor  who  can  take 
charge  of  a  twice  weekly  paper  in  a  boom 
area  in  Zone  8.  To  the  right  person  we  offer 
editorial  freedom,  the  opportunity  to  hire 
new  staff  writers,  photographers,  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  growing  intermountain  group. 
We  are  looking  for  a  hard  worker,  organizer 
and  leader.  Our  top  candidate  wiTi  have 
proven  ability  in  writing,  photography  and 
page  layout  and  will  believe  in  personal, 
community  journalism. 

Please  send  resumes  only  to  Box  26882, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER,  the  major 
newspaper  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  is  looking  for  a  hard-charging 
business  reporter  who  can  turn  out  daily 
stories  and  also  produce  in-depth, 
magazine-style  stories  for  our  well-read 
Sunday  Business  Section  and  Page  One. 
You’ll  need  to  know  how  to  write  about 
return  on  equity,  graduated-payment 
mortgages  and  exports.  You’ll  also  need  to 
be  able  to  interview  bank  presidents  and 
CEOs,  as  well  as  low-wage  textile  and  furni¬ 
ture  workers.  Your  beat  will  include  boom¬ 
ing  downtown  Charlotte,  especially  its  fi¬ 
nancial  and  investment  community. 

We’re  looking  for  an  aggressive,  self¬ 
starting  man  or  woman  with  at  least  three 
ears  of  reporting  experience,  some  of  it  in 
usiness.  An  academic  background  in  Bus¬ 
iness  or  Economics  would  help.  Most  im¬ 
portant  is  your  ability  to  produce  exclusive 
stories  for  us  and  to  write  them  so  your 
spouse  will  want  to  read  your  story. 

Send  an  autobiographical  letter  that  con¬ 
vinces  us  you’re  the  person  for  this  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  and  tells  us  your  ap¬ 
proach  to  covering  business  news.  Please 
include  a  small  selection  of  clips  and  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
professional  references  we  can  call  im¬ 
mediately. 

Send  your  materials  to  M.S.  Van  Hecke, 
Executive  Business  Editor,  The  Charlotte 
Observer.  P.O.  Box  32188,  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina  28232.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 

CITY  EDITOR— Zone  2  daily  seeks  an  indi¬ 
vidual  capable  of  motivating  and  directing 
a  young  and  talented  staff.  Previous  re¬ 
porting  experience  required.  Copy  desk 
experience  helpful.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  26783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER— Verex  Corp.  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  mortgage  insurance  firm  is  seeking  a 
communications  specialist  within  its  cor¬ 
porate  marketing  department.  News 
articles/releases,  speeches  and  sales  liter¬ 
ature  will  be  primary  copy  produced  by  this 
position.  The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  professional  writing  and  editing 
skills,  preferably  gained  from  3-5  years 
business  writing  and  editing  for  a  newspa- 
er,  magazine  or  advertising  agency, 
lease  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Verex  Corp.,  Personnel  Director,  PO  Box 
7066,  Madison  Wl  53707. 

EDITOR 

Top  job  for  leading  Jewish  magazine. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  and  Israeli 
affairs.  Fluent  Hebrew.  Proven  record  in 
magazine  editing  and  handling  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  26976,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  lOM  weekly  in 
southwestern  Ohio.  Aggressive  in  layout 
and  design  with  management  ideals.  Profit 
sharing  program  plus  other  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Frank 
L.  Beeson.  Assistant  Publisher,  Bowling- 
Moorman  Newspapers.  22  North  Second 
St.,  Tipp  City,  (5h  45371. _ 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
We  are  looking  for  qualified  person  to  lead 
four-person  women’s  department  in  transi¬ 
tion  to  lifestyles  section.  Prefer  some 
supervisory  experience.  Should  be  idea 
person.  Zone  3  PM  and  Sunday,  circula¬ 
tion  31,000.  Send  qualifications,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  26951,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MACHINIST 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 


CITY  EDITOR  for  24,000  Monday  through 
Saturday  offset  daily.  Must  have:  (1)  well 
developed  technical  ability  in  copy  editing, 
story  develoment,  research,  photoplay  and 
cropping:  (2)  strong  news  judgment  recog¬ 
nizing  importance  of  what  readers  need  to 
know  as  well  as  importance  of  people 
stories  and  features;  (3)  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience,  teaching  ability  and  respect  of 
staff  and  public. 

Send  copy  of  paper,  salary  requirements 
and  resume  describing  yourself,  experi¬ 
ence,  education  and  news  philosophy  to  C. 
Phillips,  Personnel  Administrator,  Evening 
Herald,  PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29730. 


EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  candidate  with 
newspaper  as  well  as  news  agency  experi¬ 
ence  in  responsible  editorial  positions. 
Must  have  active  interest  in  international 
affairs.  Potential  can  offset  some  lack  of 
experience. 

The  position  offers  a  challenge,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age. 

Send  resume  only,  including  current  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  26960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  needed  for 
large  Zone  5  metropolitan  weekly.  Must 
have  at  least  1  year  experience.  Box 
26957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTION  PICTURE 

Industry  news  weekly  needs  reporter  who 
can  also  review  movies  for  New  York  City 
slot.  Must  have  good  business  sense  and 
be  able  to  cover  the  industry  from  both 
production  and  exhibition  end.  Minimum 
two  years  reporting  experience  on  a  daily  a 
must.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  26955,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

for  a  competitive  30,000  PM  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Must  be  experienced  and  strong  in 
graphics.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact 
John  S.  Moran,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Evening  Item.  38  Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  MA 
01903. 


COPY  EDITOR  and  reporter  wanted  for 
24,000-1-  circulation  6-day  a  week  PM  in 
Zone  4.  We're  looking  for  quality,  dedi¬ 
cated  professionals  on  their  way  up.  Re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  salary  history  to 
Box  27003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in 
rapidly  growing  community.  Need  experi¬ 
enced  newsperson  with  management  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  staff  of  7.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits  available  for  permanent  community- 
minded  person.  Write  all  details  to  David 
Frazer,  Daily  Star,  Box  1319,  Hammond, 
U  70404. 


COPY  EDITOR-LAYOUT  person  for  feature, 
general  news.  Work  with  new  VDT  system 
on  PM-Sunday  Knight-Ridder  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Columbus  Ledger,  PO  Box  711, 
Columbus,  GA  31902. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  Herald,  a  38,000  regional  AM 
daiy  in  central  Illinois  seeks  a  copy  editor 
with  strong  interests  in  sports.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  editing  local  and  wire  sports  copy 
and  some  writing  in  this  strong  prep  sports 
area.  Ideal  applicant  will  have  some  VDT 
and  sportswriting  experience.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
writing  samples  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  PO  Box  789, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. 


GOOD  NEWSWRITER  with  Masters  De¬ 
gree.  Work  at  University  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Some  photography  needed.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples.  Review  begins  April 
15.  Write  Hugh  E.  Cameron,  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Washington  State  University, 
Pullman,  WA  99164.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity/affirmative  action  employer. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
aggress!'  a  small  town  daily  in  Ohio  Lake 
Erie  recreation  area.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  needs  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  Bill  Meyer,  Editor,  Bellevue 
Gazette,  107  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellevue, 
OH  44811. 


CAPABLE,  experienced  editor-publisher 
needed  to  direct  operations  of  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  weekly  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Box  26944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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WE'RE  GROWING 

An  award-winning  paper  in  an  exciting 
area,  we're  3^000  daily  and  35,000  Sun¬ 
day.  We  have  3  openings  for  sharp  people. 
ASSISTANT  SUNDAY  EDITOR— this  entails 
all  around  desk  work,  copy  editing,  head 
writing,  page  layout,  special  sections. 
SPORTS  WRITER— experience  would  help, 
enthusiasm  is  vital.  REPORTER — entry 
level.  A  fine  opportunity  to  write  both  hard 
news  and  soft  news.  Call  Jim  Collins, 
Editor,  The  News  Herald,  Willoughby,  OH 
(216)  951-0000. 


REPORTER  who  can  cover  all  phases  on 
one  of  our  chain  of  growing  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Self-starter  who  can  take  a  photo, 
cover  news,  sports,  re-write,  etc.  Good 
pay,  group  insurance,  other  benefits. 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Box  601,  Atkinson, 
IL  61235. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  good  but  we  intend  to  become 
much,  much  better.  To  do  it  we  need  a 
professional  journalist  who  believes  that 
community  newspapers  are  the  wave  of 
the  future.  We  want  someone  who  under¬ 
stands  community  issues  and  who  shares 
our  belief  that  people  are  the  news.  Ideal 
candidate  has  at  least  2  years  of  well- 
rounded  newspaper  experience,  can  write, 
edit,  layout  pages  and  lead  the  troops.  Our 
all-electronic  operation  is  geared  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  and  development. 

As  a  managing  editor  you  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  news  content  and  production  of 
one  of  our  18  newspapers  serving  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago. 

We  offer  a  good  starting  salary,  and  a  ster¬ 
ling  package  of  benefits,  including  dental 
insurance. 

If  you  are  confident  of  your  professional 
skills  and  have  the  necessary  newspaper 
background,  submit  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  tO: 

FRANK  LIBASCI 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc. 

1232  Central  Ave. 

Wilmette,  IL6(X)91 
A  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


BUSINESS  WRITER-EDITOR— Experienced, 
enthusiastic  writer  of  business  features  to 
help  launch  and  build  new  regional 
business  publication.  Located  in  the  “Mild 
Belt,”  Zone  3.  Box  26921,  Editor  & 
,  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  bright  16,000 
daily  in  Ohio's  fastest-growing  county. 
Candidates  must  have  editing,  layout  ex- 

Rerience.  Send  resume,  samples  to  David 
IcCoy,  Medina  County  Gazette,  885  W. 
Liberty,  Medina,  OH  44256. 


EDITOR  who  can  take  charge  of  5  hard¬ 
hitting  weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan. 
Must  have  good  technical  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  government.  Growth  position. 
Send  samples  to  Box  14,  Union  Lake,  Ml 
48085.  (3f3)  363-7141. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
20,000  midwestern  daily.  Weekly  salary 
$175.  Degree,  opportunity  for  experience. 
Clips,  references,  resume  to  Box  26917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-NEWSWRITER  with  news  wire 
experience.  Primary  job  is  reporting  for 
medium  daily.  Write  Editor,  PO  Box  860, 
Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


BUSINESS/CONSUMER  REPORTER 
60,000  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  West 
seeks  experienced  reporter  who  under¬ 
stands  the  game  of  business,  can  relate  to 
business  leaders  as  well  as  to  consumers 
and  can  make  business  as  interesting  as 
sports  and  as  vital  as  "Dear  Abby.  Tin- 
biased,  hardworking  professionals  should 
send  non-returnable  clips  and  resumes  to 
Box  26894,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


LIBRARIAN 


THE  DENVER  POST  is  seeking  an  assistant 
librarian  to  help  organize  resources,  solve 
accessibility  problems  and  maintain  qual¬ 
ity  standards.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
with  five  years  of  newspaper  experience 
including  marking,  micrographics  and 
supervision.  A  college  degree  is  desired. 
Send  resume  tg  Kathryn  Pignataro,  Libra¬ 
rian,  The  Denver  Post,  PO  Box  1709,  Den¬ 
ver,  CO  80201. 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Must  be  skilled  in  lathe  and  milling 
machines  and  able  to  perform  other 
machine  shop  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  nights,  weekends  and  overtime.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  excellent  salary  and 
top  fringe  benefits.  In  Zone  6.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit  resume 
to  Box  26899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
per  Company  has  immediate  need  for  an 
individual  to  take  charge  and  supervise  our 
second  shift  mailing  and  inserting  opera¬ 
tions.  Outstanding  career  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  We  offer  excellent 
company  benefits  and  working  conditions. 
For  further  information  and  confidential 
interview  call;  (312)  870-3728. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPmck  ror  siiioii  daily  in  Col¬ 
orado  mountains.  One^rson  photo  staff. 
Exceptional  location.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  the  Glen- 
wood  Post,  Box  550,  Glenwood  Springs, 
CO  81601. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs, 
Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World 
with  E&P  Classifieds 


SALES 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  for 
award-winning  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  Florida's  beautiful  capital  city.  We've  al¬ 
ready  achieved  excellence  in  photo  display 
and  color  reproduction,  and  we  plan  on 
getting  better.  We're  looking  for  an  out¬ 
standing  photojournalist,  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  4  person  department  and  helping 
select  and  display  photos  for  our  readers. 
Tell  us  how  you  would  meet  this  challenge 
and  send  picture  clips  to  Don  Pride,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Tallahassee  Democrat,  PO 
Box  wO,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  March  31. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News  has  immediate 
opening  for  heacf  pressman  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  Goss  (Community  offset  press¬ 
es.  Top  scale.  Apply;  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  McClIatchy  Newspapers, 
PO  Box  15779,  Sacramento,  CA  95813. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PRODUCTION 


ZONE  1  DAILY  seeks  production  manager 
with  extensive  experience  offset  press  op¬ 
eration,  high  technology  production  in 
composition  and  advertising,  satellite 
plant  operations,  union  environment,  color 
reproduction  capabilities,  plant  design, 
scheduling,  all  mailroom  operations.  Must 
be  superb  administrator  of  personnel.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  incentives,  major  company  ben¬ 
efits.  All  replies  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  26873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES  &  SR.  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Computer  Equipment  forGraphic  Arts 
and  OCR  &  Word  Processing  Equipment. 


THE  COMPANY: 

ECRM.  Inc.,  a  growing  high  technology  multi-product  division  of  AM  Inter¬ 
national.  is  expanding  its  product  line  and  market  place. 

THE  PRODUCTS: 

ECRM.  Inc.,  manufactures  and  markets  a  variety  of  quality  computer  and 
computer  related  products  to  the  graphic  arts  (newspaper)  industry  and  a 
complete  line  of  OCR  and  word  processing  equipment  to  the  business  world. 

THE  POSITION: 

Due  to  expansion  we  are  now  seeking  a  number  of  sales  representatives 
throughout  the  United  States.  Positions  are  presently  available  in:  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Chicago.  Atlanta,  as  well  as  several  New  England  and  Midwestern 
locations. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires  3-5  years  experience  in  either  computer  systems  sales,  or  OCR  or 
word  processing  sales.  Exposure  to  the  newspaper/graphics  arts  industry  is  a 
plus  for  some  positions. 

THE  COMPENSATION: 

Includes  salary  plus  above  average  industry  commission  and  benefits.  The 
limit  is  determined  only  by  your  ability.  In  addition,  these  positions  can  lead 
to  sales  management  opportunities  for  motivated  individuals. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  a  leader,  call  Cynthia  Carney/Personnel  at  (61 7)275- 
1 760  or  toll-free  at  1  -800-225-1  378,  or  forward  resume  to: 


ECRM  INC. 

205  Burlington  Rd.,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  HAVE  DECIDED  to  cap  a  fine  career  by 
building  some  paper  into  America's  most 
distinguished  small/medium  local  daily,  as 
publisher  or  editor.  Yours?  Reply  only  if  wu 
share  an  obsession  for  excellence.  Box 
26777.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  for  publishing- 
broadcasting  company,  former  New  York 
Times  corporate  attorney  is  libel  litigation, 
and  antitrust  expert.  Your  own  General 
Counsel  will  know  all  the  details  of  your 
business  and  will  cost  considerably  less 
than  outside  counsel.  Write  Alexander 
Greenfeld,  488  Madison  Ave.,  6th  floor. 
New  York,  NY  10022  or  call  (212)  593- 
8089. 

NEW  MBA  wants  into  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  6  years  as  editor.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  company  to  grow 
with.  Box  26903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR, 
18,000  daily,  caught  in  family  ownership; 
seeks  position  with  small  group.  Compe¬ 
tent  in  managing,  training,  motivating 
staffs.  Knows  production,  sales,  circula¬ 
tion,  business  office.  Age  40.  Minimum 
salary  $30M.  Zones  ^9.  Box  26922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LET  ME  put  my  experience  to  work  for  you. 
I’m  55  with  over  20  years  in  employee 
communications,  public  relations.  Want 
opportunity  to  continue  life-long  career  in 
challenging  environment  where  experi¬ 
ence,  success  and  dedication  are  ap¬ 
preciated.  Box  26974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  diversified 
experience  and  successful  management 
record  seeks  challenging  opportunity.  Box 
26868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  MANAGER — 8  years  experience  with 
major  daily  managing  8  districts,  450  car¬ 
riers  and  44  full  and  part  time  employees. 
Proponent  of  team  effort,  strong  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Experienced  in  total  market  coverage, 
and  carrier  and  District  Manager  sales 
training.  Desire  position  in  Zones  4, 6, 8,  or 
9.  Box  26817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Group  Vice  President.  Age 
37  with  15  years  successful  management 
experience  with  small,  medium  and  metro 
operations.  Desire  position  with  challenge 
and  opportuniu  for  future  top  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Prefer  good  family  area,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  26629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  EDITORIAL 


EX-COLLEGE  PROFESSOR.  MA  in  com¬ 
munications,  with  excellent  writing  skills 
and  experience  as  a  reporter  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  or  magazine.  Prefer 
Zones  2,  1,  3.  Box  26876,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE,  MULTIPLE-AWARDWINNING 
editor  of  small  daily  seeks  editorship  of 
under  30,000  circulation,  politically- 
conservative  daily.  California  or  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Minimum  salary  $25,000.  Must 

five  one  month's  notice.  Box  26782, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  Manag- 
ing  Editing  spot  pn  small  daily  or  ?  on  big¬ 
ger  paper.  Box  26866,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

SUMMER  INTERNSHIP.  Auressive.  well- 
rounded  Missouri  J-schooTgrad  student 
seeks  position  offering  challenge  and  solid 
beat  experience.  Trained  and  eager.  Box 
26861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT,  aggressive  person  seeking 
entry  level  employment  in  ^itorial,  sports 
or  news.  Professional  Journalism  experi¬ 
ence  limited,  one  byline,  but  have 
thorough  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  the 
above.  BA  History,  MA  American  Studies. 
Excellent  work  references,  will  relocate. 
Zones  1,  2.  Box  26857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  POSITION  as  reporter/bureau  chief 
in  Japan  for  newspapers/magazines,  full  or 
part-time.  Well  experienced  in  spot  news, 
in-depth  reporting  on  specialized  trade, 
business,  economics,  diplomacy,  politics. 
Have  supervised  Japanese  newsmen/ 
women  successfully.  Fluent  in  Japanese. 
Reply  Box  26842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT,  experienced  journalist  with 
1 1  years  at  two  of  nation's  largest  dailies 
seeks  return  to  news  or  magazine  writing 
after  4-year  absence.  Experience  includes 
major  beats,  general  assignment,  some 
feature  writing,  though  primarily  news.  Na¬ 
tional  fellowship  winner,  a  year  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.  Prefer  Zones  5,  2,  DC  or  over¬ 
seas.  Self-starter,  aggressive,  age  36,  top 
references.  Box  26830,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Of  80,000  circulation  capital  ciW  dailies 
13  years.  Want  new  location.  Excellent 
record,  references.  Box  26569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


10  successful  years  in  7000  to  AO, 000 
AM/PM  dailies  seeks  change.  Box  26710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


UNIQUE  HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM:  He.  30. 
is  reporting  pro  who  has  covered  a  state 
house,  federal  courts  and  run  a  news 
bureau  for  several  major  Northeast  met¬ 
ros.  She,  27,  is  a  former  teacher  who  is  NIE 
coordinator  and  Education  Editor  for  an 
BOM  metro.  They  are  seeking  growth  op¬ 
portunities  on  quality  publications.  In¬ 
teresting  offers  for  either  or  both  will  be 
considered.  Box  26846,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  MANAGER— Assistant  city 
editor,  28,  on  40.0<X}  PM  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  on  any  size  daily.  Skilled  at  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing,  layout  and  re|x>rting. 
Strong  potential  and  abilities  as  a  news¬ 
room  manager.  Congenial.  Malleable.  Con¬ 
servative.  Capable  of  writing  editorials.  10 
years  of  experience.  $25,(X)0  annual  salary 
range.  Box  26833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include 
only  non-returnable  clips 
and  samples. 


EDITORIAL 


STATE  AP  AWARD  WINNER.  Six  years  ex 
perience,  3  as  reporter  for  two  metro 
dailies,  3  freelancing  to  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  newspapers.  Would  like  to  re-enter 
daily  journalism  to  do  trend,  analytical  and 
probing  stories.  Box  26723,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN— Worked  dailies, 
weeklies,  tabs,  magazines.  Reporter, 
editor,  writer.  Can  do  it  all,  do  It  well.  Con¬ 
sider  part-time,  seasonal.  Osborne  (402) 


SPORTSWRITER— 25,  top  prize  winner.  I’ll 
work  all  day  and  night  for  a  good  stoiy. 
Adept  in  feature  writing.  Box  26810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER-REPORTER  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  semiweekly  seeks  position  with 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTER  seeks 
I  newspaper  needing  Washington  reporter 
EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager  with  or  stringer  experienced,  working,  rates 


negotiable.  Tell  me  your  interests.  Myron 
Struck  (202)  546-3080  or  Box  26998, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 40,  married,  family,  degree.  18 
years  up  through  the  ranks,  (ian  do  it  all. 
besire  Zones  3,  4.  Phone  (919)  476-7384. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  with  a  good 
sense  of  reader  appeal  wants  chance  to  do 
quality  work  with  a  paper  that  cares.  Wide 
interests;  science,  business,  arts,  photog¬ 
raphy.  This  is  a  serious  search  for  perma¬ 
nency.  good  home  for  family,  chance  to 
use  talents.  Box  26993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  writer/editor 
seeks  position  on  Florida  west  coast. 
Strong  in  features,  layout.  Experienced 
pro.  Box  26992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  J-GRAD  seeks  beat,  bureau 
reporting  position  on  staff  of  Zone  3,  5 
daily.  3  years  as  either  editor  or  writer  for 
college  daily.  Solid  VDT,  photography,  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Want  to  grow  profession¬ 
ally.  For  resume,  clips  write  to;  Robert 
Grove,  328  S.  Grant  St.,  West  Lafayette, 
IN  47906.  (317)  743-1479. 


ENERGETIC  young  reporter,  6  months  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  plus  college  degree, 
wants  position  on  daily.  Also  photo  skills. 
Available  immediately.  750-56B  Lido 
Blvd..  Lido  Beach.  NY  n561. 


contact  Steve  Conran,  16  E.  Jackson,  Villa 
Park.  IL  60181.  (312)  832-4753,  (312) 
971-0485. 


25  YEARS  NEWS,  WIRE  SERVICE;  16  as 
editor/news  division  administrator  at  major 
prestige  daily;  mid-40s,  seek  return  to 
news  field  after  2-year  absence  for  own 
business.  Richard  Long,  3581  S.  Ocean 
Blvd.,  #7D,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480.  (305) 
586-2096. 


I  ENJOY  REPORTING  and  designing  eye- 
appealing  layouts.  Looking  to  combine 
skills.  Offer  9  years  experience,  good  news 
judgment,  ability  to  work  well  with  others, 
eagerness  to  accept  challenges.  Box 
26970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  YOUR  Women’s  page  or  weekly  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  vital  and  talked  of?  Not  food  but 
food  for  thought.  Mature  idea-rich  editor- 
writer  willing  to  relocate  in  congenial  city. 
Box  26948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  OMBUDSMAN;  Movie  celebrity  in¬ 
terviews  on  the  film  and  star  making  proc¬ 
ess.  Box  26934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  looking  for  position  with  a 
paper  that's  serious  about  local  coverage. 
Zones  3,  4,  preferably  in  the  40,0(X)- 
120,(XX)  circulation  range.  I've  got  4  years 
experience  in  Tidewater,  VA  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  city  hall,  school,  industry  beats.  Also 
was  second-in-coir.and  of  twice-weekly 
community  news  tabloid  insert.  Mark 
Schleifstein,  4624  Southampton  Arch, 
Portsmouth,  VA  23703.  (804)  ^5339. 


REPORTER  Looking  for  first  full-time  posi¬ 
tion,  available  after  graduation  in  June. 
Previous  experience  includes  stint  as  re¬ 
porter  for  medium-sized  Massachusetts 
daily,  editor  of  college  weekly.  Willing  to 
put  in  long,  hard  hours,  just  want  that  first 
chance.  &x  26963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(^SELL  IS  WRONG.  Ex-jocks  make  good 
journalists.  Ex-jockey  (1200  wins)  seeks 
career  as  racing  writer.  Has  published  ten 
feature  length  articles  in  six  major  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Won  third  place 
“Best  Sports  Stories  1975.”  For  resume 
and  clips  write  Box  26911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  for  one  of  nation’s  great 
newspapers  wants  to  run  small  to  medium 
daily  in  Zones  1,  8  or  9;  8  years  broad 
editing,  writing  experience.  Box  29612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  female.  32,  experi¬ 
ence  on  major  Canadian  dailies,  top 
schools,  fluent  French,  US  citizen,  seeks 
challenM  Zone  2,  Montreal,  Toronto.  Box 
26914,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST,  exten¬ 
sive  reporting,  writing  experience  seeks 
editorial  job  paying  minimum  16K.  Box 
3577,  Stn  C.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Environmental 
Features — Freelancer  with  credits  of 
30,(XX)  words  and  75  photos  during  past 
two  years.  Professional  ecologist/writer. 
Master's  degree.  Budd  Titlow,  224  Flora 
Way.  Golden,  CO  80401.  (303)  279-8097. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  photographer 
with  degree.  Chief  photographer  and  dark¬ 
room  supervisor  for  IVz  years  on  daily. 
Also  1  year  on  weekly.  References  avail¬ 
able.  Box  26845,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


SHIRT-SLEEVES  PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
let  my  technical  experience  work  for 
you.  Practical  and  supervisory  experience 
in  all  phases  of  offset  operations.  Prefer 
central  printing  plant.  Box  26745,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


M.J.  STUDENT  seeks  summer  job.  Good 
writer,  conscientious  researcher.  Zones  1, 
2,  5.  D.  Panton,  536  Brunei  St.  Ottawa, 
Ont.  KIK  2G6.  (613)  745-8431. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Metro  sells  tv 
plus  national 
roto  package 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

On  March  I  in  San  Francisco,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Metro  enlisted  the  aid  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  close  the  book  on  “The  Case 
of  the  Shrinking  Media  Budget”  and  foil 
those  two  arch  enemies  of  advertisers, 
inflation  and  skyrocketing  media  costs, 
with  the  67%  solution. 

Starring  in  Metro’s  slide  show  presen¬ 
tation,  Holmes  told  an  audience  of  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representatives  how  add¬ 
ing  a  national  roto  package  to  ap  exist¬ 
ing  media  mix  can  increase  overall  audi¬ 
ence  reach  and  keep  costs  down.  This 
roto  package  consisting  of  Metro’s  Sun¬ 
day  network,  a  few  independent  roto 
magazines,  and  Parade  and  Family 
Weekly  reaches  an  average  67%  of  all 
adults  every  week.  The  Sunday  network 
includes  49  locally  edited  magazine  sup¬ 
plements  in  43  markets. 

The  slide  show  opened  with  harried 
account  executive  Faye  Runaway  of 
Moriarity  Media  arriving  at  221  B  Baker 
Street  to  seek  Holmes’  help  for  her  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable  ad  budget  prob¬ 
lems.  In  1978  Runaway’s  boss,  Ebenezer 
Moriarity,  gave  her  $1,140,000  per  quar¬ 
ter  from  client  Corporate  Foods  with 
which  she  purchased  19  prime  time  30 
second  tv  spots  at  $60,000  each.  This 
year  Moriarity  increased  Runaway’s 
Corporate  Food  budget  to  $1,300,000. 
Yet  those  same  19  prime  time  commer¬ 
cials  cost  $75,000  each  in  1979,  a  25% 
jump,  for  a  total  of  $1,425,000.  If  Runa¬ 
way  fails  to  solve  her  budget  dilemma 
soon,  Moriarity  will  make  her  in-house 
ad  rep  for  an  igloo  factory  in  Nome, 
Alaska. 

Never  one  to  abandon  a  woman  in  dis¬ 
tress  and  eager  to  thwart  Moriarity  once 
again.  Holmes  takes  the  case.  The  solu¬ 
tion,  he  discovers,  is  not  elementary — 
but  supplementary!  It  requires  rethinking 
the  way  an  advertising  budget  is  formu¬ 
lated. 

“Determine  the  efficiencies  of  the 
media  first,”  Holmes  advises  Runaway, 
“then  allot  budget  monies  accordingly.” 

Holmes  shows  Runaway  that  by  com¬ 
bining  a  national  package  of  one  roto 
color  page  with  a  schedule  of  13  prime 
time  30  second  tv  spots  she  will  meet  her 
budget  of  $1.3  million  and  increase  her 
reach  from  80  to  90%  of  the  target  audi¬ 
ence. 

A  summary  of  what  Holmes  explained 
to  Runaway  follows. 

With  a  target  audience  of  97.7  million 
people  aged  18  to  49,  the  all  tv  campaign 
of  19  spots  reaches  80%  of  the  target,  78 
million  people,  one  or  more  times. 
52 


Nearly  20  million  people  never  see  the 
message  at  all. 

The  all  tv  plan  reaches  only  67%  of  the 
target  audience  in  the  crucial  first  expo¬ 
sures.  13  million  will  see  the  tv  ads  six  or 
more  times,  and  2.7  million  will  see  it  9 
times  or  more.  The  9th  through  19th  tv 
exposures  pick  up  almost  no  new  view¬ 
ers,  but  those  commercials  cost  as  much 
each  as  numbers  1  through  8. 

“Is  anybody  out  there  watching  any¬ 
more?”  Holmes  wonders. 

In  contrast,  the  tv  plus  national  roto 
package  will  reach  87.5  million  people, 
90%  of  the  target  audience,  one  or  more 
times — an  increase  of  9.5  million  people 
over  the  all  tv  plan.  In  the  first  five  expo¬ 
sures  the  tv  plus  national  roto  package 
reaches  81%  of  the  target  audience  as 
compared  to  the  all  tv  plan’s  reach  of 
67%. 

The  all  tv  buy  with  19  exposures  will 
generate  a  slightly  higher  average  fre¬ 
quency  than  the  tv  plus  national  roto 
package  with  14  exposures  (13  tv  spots 
and  one  roto  color  page).  However,  the 
all  tv  plan  adds  to  its  audience  with  view¬ 
ers  who  are  seeing  the  message  many 
times  past  its  effectiveness.  The  tv  plus 
national  roto  package  reaches  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  numbers  in  the  critical  first 
exposures  and  more  people  overall. 

Holmes  also  demonstrated  to  Runa¬ 
way  how  she  can  use  a  national  roto 
package  in  conjunction  with  magazines 
to  increase  her  efficiency  in  the  top  50 
markets  which  account  for  50%  of  all 
retail  sales. 

Al  Watkins,  advertising  director  for 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  in¬ 
troduced  the  slide  show.  Dick  Collins, 
Metro’s  director  of  creative  services, 
also  was  present. 

Western  States  Associates  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
News,  SUNDAY  magazines,  and  Metro 
Comics  hosted  the  presentation  at  The 
Holiday  Inn  on  Union  Square. 


Publisher  weds 

Helen  Kroeger  and  Harry  L.  Millet, 
who  were  married  recently  in  Monterev. 
Calif,  celebrated  their  wedding  last  week 
at  a  cocktail  and  dinner  dance  at  the 
Sharon  Heights  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
Menlo  Park. 

The  groom  is  chief  executive  officer  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorporated.  He 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  for  eight  years  and  in  1964  was 
named  executive  vicepresident  of  PNI. 

The  bride  is  the  widow  of  Albert 
Kroeger  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  who 
was  with  the  FMC  Corp.  She  has  two 
children,  Steven  Read  and  Stephanie 
Read  Modos. 

The  groom  also  has  two  children. 
Marilyn  J.  Millet  and  Roger  Millet. 

The  newlyweds  have  established  a 
home  in  Menlo  Park. 


Publisher  sentenced 
to  60  days  in  jail 

On  March  6,  Bob  Manfredi,  publisher 
of  Westchester  (N.Y.)  News  Corp.,  was 
sentenced  to  60  days  in  jail  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Superior  Court  of  Judge  Dennis 
Edwards. 

In  addition,  Manfredi  was  given  four 
years  and  10  months  of  probation. 

He  was  told  he  had  30  days  to  appeal 
the  conviction  of  attempted  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  (E&P,  January  20). 


Copley  executives 
hold  annual  meeting 

Copley  Newspapers  observed  50  years 
of  annual  management  conferences  with 
a  meeting  for  publishers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  corporation’s  traditional 
gathering  place,  the  desert  resort  of  Bor¬ 
rego  Springs  in  San  Diego  County. 

The  four-day  conference  in  mid- 
February  featured  talks  by  presidential- 
aspirant  George  Bush,  former  CIA  direc¬ 
tor  and  former  chairman  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee,  and  Robert  F. 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  nation’s 
Space  Shuttle  Program. 

Bush  told  the  California  and  Illinois 
publishers  that  “hand-wringing”  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  CIA  has  been  overdone  to  the 
point  of  endangering  some  covert  agents 
and  putting  the  nation  in  peril. 

He  denied  that  his  former  CIA  affilia¬ 
tion  would  hurt  him  in  a  presidential 
campaign,  saying,  “Instead  of  being  a 
massive  political  liability,  it’s  going  to  be 
a  political  plus.” 

Thompson  told  the  Copley  executives 
the  first  United  States  manned  reusable 
space  craft  will  be  put  into  orbit  around 
the  Earth  late  this  year  or  early  in  1980. 

“I  think  we  will  have  some  semi¬ 
permanent  orbiting  facilities  certainly  by 
the  mid  to  late  1980s,”  the  space-age  en¬ 
gineer  said. 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corporation  pub¬ 
lishing  Copley  Newspapers,  opened  and 
closed  the  conference.  Hubert  L.  Kal- 
tenbach,  newly  appointed  president  of 
the  corporation,  presided  at  sessions  of 
the  senior  management  board. 
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The  quality 
line  and 
halftone 
films. 


When  you  need  an  all-purpose  film  for 
high  quality  line  and  halftone  negatives,  turn 
to  Chemco’s  Prismadot  "  films.  Dependable 
Prismadot  emulsion  is  coated  on  a  choice  of 
bases  to  let  you  tailor  film  characteristics  to 
your  needs. 

Prismadot  films  produce  negatives  with 
dense,  sharp  images.  You  get  halftone  dots  that 
reproduce  the  desired  tones,  lines  that  remain 
the  desired  thickness,  and  type  characters  that 
look  the  way  they  were  designed.  The  high 
speed  emulsion  permits  short  exposures,  and 
provides  good  results  even  with  poor  lighting 
systems. 

All  Prismadot  films  are  suitable  for  laterally 
reversed  negatives,  and  have  surprisingly  short 
development  times  for  lith  processed  films. 

Best  of  all,  Prismadot  films  are  backed  by 
Chemco’s  tradition  of  customer  service.  Chemco 
sells  directly  to  the  end-user  to  assure  prompt 
delivery,  valuable  technical  assistance,  expert 
service,  and  savings  on  quality  products. 

Call  your  Chemcoman,  or  send  the  coupon 
to  find  out  more  about  Prismadot — the  quality 
line  and  halftone  films. 

Its  another 
side  of  Chemcx>. 


A  Chemco 

VUilr  photoproducts  CO. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street  .Glen  Cove.N.Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 

□  Send  me  full  details  on  Prismadot  films 

□  Td  like  to  see  a  demonstration  ed39 


Telephone 

(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail.) 


Community  service  continues  way 
of  life  at  Albuquerque  Tribune 


FIRST  PLACE  WINNERS:  From  left,  staff  writer  Richard  Williams,  sports  writer 
Richard  Stevens,  editor  Ralph  Looney,  and  staff  writer  Tim  Gallagher. 


The  New  Mexico  Press  Association  once  again  has 
awarded  The  Albuquerque  Tribune  its  community 
service  award. 

This  is  the  11th  time  since  1960  The  Tribune,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  has  been  presented  the 
award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  community. 

The  award  was  for  work  by  T ribune  staff  writer 
Richard  Williams  for  his  stories  on  county  gravel 
purchases. 

The  Tribune  received  two  other  first  place  awards 


in  the  1978  competition  open  to  all  New  Mexico 
newspapers.  Sports  writer  Richard  Stevens  took  first 
in  the  sports  category.  Editor  Ralph  Looney  won  first 
in  editorial  writing.  This  was  the  fifth  first  prize  for 
editorial  writing  in  a  row  for  him  and  brought  his 
fi  rst  prizes  i  n  the  state  con  test  to  1 7  i  n  the  past  1 4  years. 

The  awards  for  The  T ribune  didn't  stop  there. 

Staff  writer  Tim  Gallagher  swept  first  in  spot  news 
reporting  in  the  annual  Albuquerque  Press  Club 
competition. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


